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Reliance HY-CROME Spring Washers 


The 


Locomotive Hy-Crome 


BEHIND Ve Aan BEHIND The Throttle 


W unusual demand on railroad motive power requires every bolted part be 
maintained at the maximum point of efficiency to avoid possible shopping for 
repairs. Such delays seriously interfere in the handling of war's heavy transportation load. 


The high cost in time and money of just one hour's delay due to a lost or loose nut 
or bolt, is sufficient to justify your investigation and trial of LOCOMOTIVE 
HY-CROME Spring Washers. Their proven success on many railroads should be the 


stepping-stone to the solution of your loose nut or bolt problem. 


Our other various and specific types of Spring Washers, suitable for use on freight or 
passenger car equipment, will also help eliminate COSTLY LOOSE BOLT FAILURES. 


Are you using the correct «J to back up the Man Behind the Throttle ? 


Eaton Manufacturing Company 


RELIANCE wasurer DIVISION 


MASSILLON, OHIO 


New York e Cleveland e@ Detroit @ Chicago e St. Louis e San Francisco @ Montreal 
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Tells how chilled car wheel manufacturers, working co-oper- 
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Car Wheels, have succeeded in producing wheels of unprece- 
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HE adaptability of the “Union’’ Unit-Lever 

Relay Interlocking is forcibly illustrated by a 
new installation which embraces an area a mile 
square. Only a few years ago, this wide-spread 
layout would have comprised five separate inter- 
lockings; today all functions are economically 
controlled by one compact machine. 

Location of trains, and position of switches and 
signals are conveniently indicated by the track 
model and lever lights. Complete information 
for the proper direction of trains is continuously 
displayed, and routes are speedily and safely 
established by movement of the miniature levers. 

Since all junctions and crossings are controlled 
by one operator, a high degree of efficiency 
in the movement of trains through the entire 
area is accomplished. The many advantages of 
“Union’’ Unit-Lever Relay Interlocking are used 
in this case to safely expedite the transit of war 
workers from a large city to a vital war industry. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


SWISSVALE, PA. 
NEW YORK el iter Vcie) ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 












DISTORTION: Railway gross earnings 
exceeded $800 million in August for the 
frst time in any month in history, but Au- 
gust’s net railway operating income was 
nevertheless 834 per cent smaller than in 
August, 1942. This marked the third suc- 
cessive 1943 month in which the net was 
lower than that for the same 1942 month, 
indicating a persistence of the trend which 
set in with June when the increases in ex- 
penses and taxes finally overtook and passed 
the increases in gross. Thus does this is- 
sue’s leading editorial lay the basis for its 
comment on the editorial entitled “Sky Only 
Limit on Rail Profits” which appeared in 
arecent issue of “Labor.” The latter cited 
current earnings per share of common stock 
reported by four roads, remaining silent, 
however, about the industry’s declining 
earnings trend of recent months and other- 
wise distorting the picture by ignoring the 
fact that railroads have not been paying out 
in dividends the large profits they have 
been making, but have been retaining the 
bulk of them for future use. 
: ® 
WRONG COMPLAINANT: Why, 
asks our editorial, the complaint from the 
railway labor unions’ organ that wages are 
“frozen” and railway profits are not, when 
railway profits already have begun declining 
and when the bulk of those being made 
during the war are being retained for post- 
war use that will benefit the employees? 
Railway wages are the highest they ever 
were; and the $200 million a year involved 
in the proposed settlement of the non-op- 
erating employees case exceeds the total 
amount of dividends that the railroads paid 
all their stockholders in 1942. If anybody 
has a right to complain, it is the stock- 
holders, who have seen the railways they 
own paying higher wages and making 
larger net income than in 1929, while divi- 
lends are 60 per cent less. 
2 

PULLMAN LOOKING FORWARD: 
Few if any forms of comfortable long- 
distance travel will have any competitive 
advantage in cost and luxury when post- 
war plans now being formulated by the 
Pullman Company are placed in operation. 
So Pullman Vice President George Kelly 
told the Steam Railroad Section of the 
National Safety Council last week. Claims 
‘l post-war “planners” who are anticipating 
that the railroads and Pullman will re- 
linquish much of their business to air trans- 
port were refuted by Mr. Kelly. Pullman 
‘xpects intensified competition, but it also 
‘xpects to strengthen its competitive posi- 
tion. It is already experimenting with the 
coach sleeper” designed to reach into the 
lower budget travel market, and the du- 
blex-roomette car with accommodations 


like a traveling hotel room” for better-off 
travelers, 
































® 
"XPRESS EXPEDITER: The han- 
“ing of shipments through the Railway Ex- 
ress Agency’s West Side terminal in New 
‘ork has been greatly expedited and other 
dvantages and economies are being re- 

















The Week at a Glance 


alized, as the result of the installation of a 
“Monoveyor” continous conveyor for the 
handling of packages between railroad cars 
and the tailboard space for street trucks. 
An innovation of the installation, which 
is described in a feature article herein, is the 
system of ramps and the bridge by means of 
which the conveyor is made to span a track 
between two island platforms. 

.) 
NEXT YEAR’S CARS: Next year’s 
schedules as thus far developed by the War 
Production Board call for the building of 
15,983 freight cars, including 10,122 to be 
carried over from this year’s lagging fourth- 
quarter program and 5,861 for which the 
Office of Defense Transportation has made 
authorized advance drawings upon 1944 al- 
lotments under the Controlled Materials 
Plan. And ODT promises that more cars 
“will be scheduled promptly” when addi- 
tional orders are placed and actual materials 
allotments received for 1944. 

-) 
HOW KEEP ’EM IN?: Colonel Rags- 
dale, chief engineer of the Edward G. Budd 
Manufacturing Company, thinks railroads 
need to remember that finding space for 
passengers is only a passing worry—their 
long-range job is still that of finding pas- 
sengers for the space. Although the ques- 
tion now seems to be, “How can we crowd 
them in?” this expert on making railroad 
travel attractive, suggests that actually the 
only question should be, “How can we keep 
*em in?” And he presents his views on it 
in one of this issue’s feature articles. 

2 
PLEDGE MAY NOT BIND: General 
chairmen of the five transportation broth- 
erhoods will meet in Chicago October 22 
to decide upon a course of action with re- 
spect to the recent emergency. board report 
which rejected their demand for a 30 
per cent increase in wages, and “insulted” 
them with the recommendation for a 
4.5 per cent raise. Reports from labor 
circles judge “the temper of the chair- 
men” as indicating that “a strike vote will 
be taken.” Meanwhile the non-ops have 
advised their members that there is no 
need to wait “more than a_ reasonable 
time” for President Roosevelt to settle 
their case, now that he has received the 
op report which he said he wanted to have 
in hand before acting. Executives of 
the railway labor organizations were among 
the union leaders who joined in the “no 
strike” pledge made to the President at 
the beginning of the war. 

® 
CHILLED WHEELS AT WAR: 
Manufacturers of chilled car wheels in this 
country and Canada perform the important 
function of supplying replacement wheels 
and those needed for new freight car equip- 
ment. All are members of the Association 
of Manufacturers of .Chilled Car Wheels, 
working together to improve their product 
and operating practices. How the industry 
has thus succeeded in producing wheels in 
unprecedented quantities to help keep 
freight traffic moving is told in one of this 
issue’s illustrated feature articles. 
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NO SURPRISE: An Interstate Com- 
merce Commission show-cause order has 
called upon railroads and other interested 
parties to file by October 30 statements op- 
posing or supporting a six-months extension 
from January 1 of the commission’s order 
suspending the Ex Parte 148 freight-rate 
increases. Well, nobody thought the Com- 
mission meant it, anyway, when it author- 
ized the railroads to include a January 1 
expiration date in last May’s tariffs pub- 
lishing the required suspension. 

* : 
TOWARD THE CEILING: After 
looking over recent traffic data, the I.C.C.’s 
Bureau of Transport Economics and Sta- 
tistics has come up with comparisons indi- 
cating that the trend of freight ton-miles is 
now “toward a ceiling,” while in the pas- 
senger-mile figures “there is evident some 
slackening of the rate of increase recently.” 
In the former connection, the Bureau points 
out that ton-miles in the first six months 
of 1943 were 20.6 per cent above 1942's 
first half, but the increases in July and 
August were but 11.9 and 9.3 per cent, 
respectively. Passenger-miles in the first 
half were 92.9 per cent in excess of the 
comparable 1942 period, while the respec- 
tive increases for July and August were 
75.1 and 60.6 per cent. 

) 
TAKEN INTO THE LODGE: R. E. 
Webb and C. E. Childe, members of the 
Transportation Board of Investigation and 
Research, were prominent participants in 
an October 7 meeting of Southern and 
Western senators and representatives inter- 
ested in “the cause of uniform freight 
rates.” Since Senator Stewart reported 
that Messrs. Webb ‘and Childe did “most 
of the talking,” the two B. I. R. members 
would seem to have been taken into the 
lodge. And why not? For Mr. Webb 
sealed the bargain whereby B. I. R. ob- 
tained Senator McKellar’s support for 
an appropriation in return for the. commit- 
ment to make the interterritorial rate in- 
vestigation out of which has come findings 
of discrimination against the South. The 
latter is according to specifications, for 
Senator McKellar had told Mr. Childe 
that a report which did not so find would 
not be worth “two bits.” 

> 
BOOBY-TRAP REMOVERS: Person- 
nel of the Military Railway Service have 
hit a “new high in versatility” by becoming 
experts in the removal of land mines, 
booby traps and demolition charges planted 
along the right of way, according to a 
recent dispatch from North Africa. Or- 
dinarily this is the work of the Corps of 
Engineers, but selected groups of railroad- 
ers take over in order to eliminate delays 
when the engineers are otherwise occupied. 
Specially trained for the job, they have 
learned that anything movable may be 
equipped with a booby trap—that an explo- 
sion may follow “the mere moving of a 
car or locomotive, opening or closing of a 
firebox door, throwing a hand switch, pull- 
ing a lever in a signal tower, or pulling 
down a water spout.” 





















MISSING 


For years, Mansgn Tape has occupied the highest 
position of all friction tapes. Whenever the utmost 
safety and permanence in splice protection was re- 
quired, Manson Tape became the first choice of 
experienced engineers and electricians. Purchas- 
ing agents, too, willingly paid more to get lasting 
protection. 

Contributing to this fine reputation of Manson 
Tape was the pledge of The Okonite Company to 
use only the best materials in its manufacture. One 
of these materials was a special type of natural 
rubber, which thoroughly impregnated and coated 
the strong, closely-woven cotton fabric. The exclu- 
sive use of this special type of new rubber was one 
reason why Manson Tape was unequaled in true 
adhesiveness and in aging and weathering qualities. 

Today, with all new rubber forbidden for this 
use, the manufacture of Manson Tape has been tem- 


porarily discontinued because, if made with the 
materials currently available, Manson. Tape would 
not lave the superior characteristics nor be of the 
same high quality that you have always known. 

As an assurance to the thousands of electrical 
men who have so consistently used it, we remind 
them that older joints and terminals made with 
Manson Tape will stay protected for years to come. 
To those who are fortunate enough to have available 
a supply of Manson Tape, we suggest it be reserved 
for the most important jobs. 


UNTIL MANSON TAPE IS 
AGAIN AVAILABLE 
We recommend as an alterna- 
tive, Dundee “A” Friction Tape 
which fully complies with all 
current Federal and A.S.T.M. 


emergency specifications. 





THE OKONITE COMPANY 
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Gross Breaks Records, Profits Decline 


That railway gross earnings exceeded $800 million in August, 
1943, for the first time in any month in history is disclosed by sta- 
tistics issued within the last week. But that “all is not gold that 
glitters” is again illustrated by the fact that, in spite of these record 
gross earnings, net operating income (after taxes, but before fixed 
charges) in August was not only 8% per cent smaller than in August, 
1942, but also smaller than in any month in the last half of 1942. 
Gross earnings at the 1942 peak of traffic last October were $746 mil- 
lion, and net operating income was $185 million. Gross earnings in 
August, 1943, were $55 million larger than last October; but net 
operating income of $125 million was one-third, or $60 million, 
smaller than in October. The explanation can be given in a very 
few figures. Operating expenses were 12 per cent, or $51 million, 
larger in August than last October; and taxes were 50 per cent, or 
$64 million, larger. 


The railway industry increased its net operating income in al- 
most every month over the same month of the preceding year from 
August, 1939, through May, 1943. But its increase in expenses and 
taxes finally overtook and passed its increases in gross earnings last 
June. In spite of record gross earnings, its net declined in each of 
the three months June, July and August. 


After net operating income has been declining for months, the 
paper “Labor,” issued by the railway labor unions, has published 
the editorial entitled, “Sky Only Limit on Rail Profits,” which is 





Sky Only Limit on Rail Profits 


. “Little Steel” formula is used to “freeze” wages, but apparently 
the sky is the only limit on railroad profits. 

The Baltimore é& Ohio, which only a few years ago was teetering on 
the edge of bankruptcy, reports a profit for the first eight months of 
the year about 50 per cent larger than for the same period last year. 

The Union Pacific, after paying all charges, including a 4 per cent 
dividend on preferred stock, had an eight-month profit equal to $12.58 
a share of common stock. 

Western Maryland did even better, with a profit equa‘ing $19.16 a 
share. Its “net” for the eight months was nearly 60 per cent greater 
than for the same period of 1942. 

The Illinois Central “upped” its profits about 25 per cent until they 
equalled $12.25 per share of common stock, 

And so on, until the middle of the night. 
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reproduced in a “box” herewith. Whatever may be the literal truth 
of its figures, it plainly distorts the facts regarding railway earnings’ 
prospects. And it ignores one fact which is of the utmost importance 
to railway employees as well as to railway stockholders. This is, 
that the railways have not been paying out in dividends the large 
profits they have been making, but have been retaining the bulk of 
them for future use. 


The railways made $1,510 million of net income (after fixed 
charges and taxes) in 1942 and in the first two-thirds of 1943, all of 
which they could lawfully have paid out in dividends. They ac- 
tually paid out only about $350 million of this in dividends, retain- 
ing about $1,160 million that they evidently intend to use in reducing 
debt, and, when they can get enough materials, in rehabilitating and 
improving their properties. Every dollar of this money they spend 
in future will help provide employment on the railways themselves 
and in the industries from which they buy equipment and materials. 
Why the complaint from the railway labor unions’ organ that wages © 











are “frozen” and railway profits are not, when 
railway profits already have begun declining, and 
when the bulk of those being made during the 
war are being retained for post-war use that will 
benefit the employees? 

Railway wages are the highest they ever were; 
and yet the increase of over $200 million a year to 
the non-operating employees alone, which awaits 
only the approval of Economic Stabilizer Vinson, 
exceeds the total amount of dividends that the 
railways paid all their stockholders in 1942. If 
anybody has a right to complain, it is stockhold- 
ers, who have seen the railways they own paying 
their employees higher wages and making larger 
net income than in 1929, while their stockholders 
are receiving 60 per cent less dividends than in 
1929. 

When earnings are meager, “Labor” maintains 
a discreet silence about them. When railway 
earnings are above the poor-house level, it pub- 
licizes the returns of the highest earners—con- 
veying an impression of affluence in excess of the 
average actuality. The result is that readers who 
depend upon it for information, must always con- 
ceive railroad conditions and prospects to be far 
rosier than they are. 

Railway employees and their organizations, un- 
like railway companies, are under no legal obliga- 
tion to conduct themselves in a manner calculated 
to promote the welfare of anybody but themselves. 
But nobody can exempt union members and lead- 
ers from the duty of dealing in facts; and there 
is no way of dealing with facts unless they are 
known. If union members, in pursuit of their 
legitimate selfish interests, are persuaded to be- 
lieve that conditions bearing on their interests 
are different from what they are, they are ob- 
viously likely to take action contrary, not only to 
the public interests, but to their own. 

The one-sided propaganda of the Nazis was in- 
tended, like that of American labor leaders, to 
mislead their followers. It did so; but there is no 
evidence that it is doing the German people any 
good now. 


Renegotiation 


In the all-out conversion of American industry to 
the production of the materials required by our armed 
forces, no group has made a more noteworthy con- 
tribution than the railway supply industry. Organized 
for large scale production, many companies possessed 
plants and staffs that were ideally adapted to produce 


the tanks, the plane parts and even the smaller boats — 


required by our army and navy. Furthermore, the 
needs of the railways are so varied and so highly 
specialized that the smaller supply companies were pre- 
pared to provide many kinds of materials and equip- 
ment that are highly valuable in the war effort. As 
a result many, probably most, of the companies that are 
normally occupied in producing the things that the 
railways need are now engaged in large part, or almost 
wholly, in meeting the needs of our government and 
its agencies. 

In many instances, this takes the form of produc- 














tion for the government of products long provided 
for the railways; in others, it has involved the con- 
version of plants to the construction of products not 
heretofore made. Regardless of the degree of adapta- 
tion required, the value of the service being rendered 
has won high commendation from materials procure- 
ment representatives of our armed forces. 

As this work is now reaching the stage where some 
needs are being satisfied, and others are decreasing, 
contracts are being completed or revised. This is giving 
rise to a new problem that, because of their all-out con- 
version to war production, is of far reaching concern 
to many railway supply companies. It grows out of 
the legislation providing for the renegotiation of gov- 
ernment contracts that was passed in the early days 
of our war activities to protect the government against 
excessive profits growing out of contracts hurriedly 
drawn and without adequate knowledge by either 
party of what costs might be. Although admittedly 
serving a useful purpose in the early months of the war, 
the feeling is now widespread that this law has out- 
lived its original purpose and today constitutes a re- 
pressive influence over industries holding war contracts 
that is undermining their efficiency and taking an 
unduly large proportion of the time of executives that 
should still be devoted to problems of production. This 
point of view was expressed recently by F. N. Bard, 
head of Barco Manufacturing Company, before the 
Ways and Means committee of House of Representa- 


tives in behalf of the Illinois Manufacturers Association.” 


Mr. Bard pointed out that government procurement 
officers now understand their problems more fully than 
in the early days of the war, while manufacturers have 
more information to guide them in their quotations. 
He pointed out also that in those instances in which 
excessive profits still accrue, they are largely recap- 
tured by the taxing agencies. 

Especially serious is the uncertainty that is now so 
widespread among manufacturing companies as to the 
funds that they are to be allowed to retain to meet 
their current necessities and to provide for future peace- 
time operations. This uncertainty is accentuated by 
the fact that renegotiation is administered by individuals 
who lack specific guidance and whose decisions are not 
subject to adequate review. And renegotiation itself 
does not encourage efficiency, for it presents no prac- 
tical means for taking efficient management into ac- 
count; rather, the imposition of renegotiation and re- 
capture of profits on fixed-price contracts, converts 
them, in effect, into cost-plus contracts and eliminates 
incentive for efficiency. 

For these and other reasons, there is much to sup- 
port the recommendation of the Illinois Manufacturers 
Association that the renegotiation law be repealed and 
that such protection as is needed be incorporated im 
amendments to the income and excess profits tax law. 
If this should be done, it would free many railway sup- 
ply executives for more constructive activities, both 
present and post-war. 
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Employee Housing 


There was a time on most railroads when almost 
any type of building or car that would keep out the 
rain was considered satisfactory for housing labor. Ven- 
tilation and sanitation were given little consideration, 
and such comforts as electric lights, refrigeration, hot 
and cold showers and recreation or reading rooms 
were unknown. But not so today, although some roads 
still have a long way to go in providing quarters that 
will attract new men and that are conducive to holding 
their present forces. 

Few who have not actually lived in camp cars realize 
the difficulties involved in keeping them sanitary and 
clean, not to mention vermin-proof, especially where a 
transient type of labor is housed. Changing almost 
daily, often with heavy turnovers week-ends, these men 
bring with them much that is undesirable and leave 
much of that behind when they move on. Even where 
a better class of labor is housed, the problems of cleanli- 
ness and sanitation are difficult. 

But time and experience have shown that these prob- 
lems are not insurmountable—in fact, that they must 
be solved if the railroads are to secure and hold the 
men whom they must have on the line at all times to 
carry on essential work. Today, when the railroads 
must compete for labor in a rapidly-vanishing market, 
their camps must be an incentive to employment rather 
than an obstacle. 

To insure that their camps are an attraction warrants 
the attention of management as well as of those depart- 
ments that provide the facilities. This is particularly 
important at the present time when the railroads are 
finding it necessary to provide living quarters, not alone 
for transient track labor, but for hundreds of new work- 
ers in the mechanical department as well, at shops and 
terminals where other living accommodations are not 
available. 

Today, the railroads can afford to furnish clean, com- 
fortable and sanitary living facilities for their essential 
employees. Where suitable cars are not available—and 
this condition prevails on most roads today, for every 
usable car must be kept in revenue service—they must 
provide buildings adequate to the needs of those who 
must be housed. These buildings can be of a wide va- 
riety of types, restricted only by the availability of the 
materials to be used in their construction. Further- 
more, building department forces can erect any type 
of structure that is decided upon. 

For several reasons, the railroads should not over- 
look the wide range of prefabricated housing units that 
are now available—units involving standard wall, roof, 
floor and partition sections, insulated and neatly fin- 
ished inside and out as desired, and capable not only 
of rapid erection, but of equally rapid alteration in size, 
dismantling, moving or storage as needs change. 
Furthermore, through the use of such units, investment 
is kept to a minimum, drain on the available construc- 
tion materials of the roads is avoided, and minimum 
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time for erection is required of the building forces, who, 
short of men like all other departments of the railways, 
are hard pressed to keep abreast of essential work. 

Added to these advantages, and a factor of definite 
importance, is the incentive inherent in such buildings 
to remove them from the railroad right of way just 
as soon as the need for them no longer exists, an in- 
centive that is not so evident in more permanent type 
buildings which must be dismantled piece by piece at 
considerable expense. 


Locomotive Boiler Explosions 


“Do not take chances with water in the boiler (loco- 
motive) as you are playing with dynamite if you do so.” 
This quotation is taken from a bulletin, designated as 
an “Educational Notice,” which is sent to the enginemen 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, in the 
effort to stimulate greater care and attention to the 
prevention of locomotive boiler explosions. It is the 
custom to include in such notices the pertinent facts 
about such failures on that system. That the officers 
of the mechanical department, under whose auspices 
this educational program is carried on, mean business, 
is indicated by the following statement taken from a 
recent bulletin: “If you do have trouble maintaining a 
safe water level in the boiler and have to kill the engine 
to save damage, we will take your part.” 

A locomotive boiler explosion, with possible heavy 
loss of life and property, is serious at any time, and 
the American railroads are to be commended for the 
distinct progress that has been made over the years 
in reducing such accidents. Under present conditions, 
however, when every man and every piece of equip- 
ment is so vital to backing up our armed forces, the 
effects of such explosions are even more disastrous. 
More than ever before the engineman cannot afford to 
take chances—and it must be remembered, also, that 
their own lives are at stake. 

There is no royal or easy road to the solution of this 
problem. It requires painstaking educational effort. 
There is much to commend the practices of those roads 
which get the facts about the seriousness of such ex- 
plosions and means of guarding against them, to all of 
those concerned, either through educational notices, 
prominently posted bulletins, or by word of mouth. 
These activities must also, of course, be backed up by 
unusual care in locomotive boiler maintenance in the 
enginehouses and back shops. 

The Southern Pacific reports unusual success in the 
prevention of boiler explosions by the use of drop 
plugs in the boiler crown sheets. A fusible metal is 
used in the construction of these plugs and they are 
so applied that when their tops are uncovered the 
fusible metal softens and steam escapes into the 
firebox. In the past eleven years there have been 
210 proved cases of low water on that system, and in 
all but one instance complete protection was afforded. 

















Brinell Indentations Showing Relative Hardness of Tread and Flange Section 


Chilled Car Wheels Contribute to 
the War Effort 


Manufacturers have succeeded in producing wheels in un- 
precedented quantities to help keep freight traffic moving 


OT counting railroad foundries, there are 18 manu- 
N facturers of chilled car wheels in this country and 

Canada with a total of 46 plants widely spaced 
to perform the important function of supplying replace- 
ment wheels and those needed for new freight car equip- 
ment. All of these individual companies are members 
of the Association of Manufacturers of Chilled Car 
Wheels and work together with the primary objective of 
providing a wheel of high quality for railway service. 
During recent years the industry has made an intensive 
and successful effort to improve both the quality and 
quantity of its product. The difficulty of attaining these 
two goals has of course been greatly accentuated by war 
conditions. 

In meeting greatly stepped-up production schedules, for 
example, material shortages, rapid labor turnover, in- 
ability to get experienced help, and certain features of 
foundry operation associated with a high output of 
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chilled-iron car wheels have constituted major problems 
which had to be solved. The success of the manufac- 
turers in meeting these conditions is indicated by the 


production records which show that over 885,000 tons — 


of metal were used in making 2,682,000 cast iron wheels 

for American and Canadian railroads in 1942 and this 

production rate has been further increased in the present 
ear. 

The chilled iron wheel industry also serves to con- 
serve metals badly needed for the production of war 
materials. Over 88 per cent, or 782,181 tons of metal 
used in producing the wheels made in 1942, for example, 
were scrap wheels, leaving only about 11% per cent or 
99,299 tons to be made up with new pig iron and 0.4 
per cent or 3,540 tons with special alloys. In connection 
with the use of new pig iron, a serious shortage of this 
basic material existed at the start of the war and this 
bottleneck was broken only through effective assistance 
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rendered to the manufacturers by the Pig Iron Unit of 
the Iron & Steel Branch, War Production Board. 

With chilled car wheels made in 46 different plants 
throughout the country, the problem of securing uni- 
form specifications and inspection and a uniformly satis- 
factory product is no mean one. This is the announced 
objective which the Association of Manufacturers of 
Chilled Car Wheels has been striving to reach, espe- 
cially since 1937 when a Specifications Committee and a 
Committee on Recommended Practices and Standards 
for Foundry Operations were appointed. An inspection 
department was established at that time with complete 
jurisdiction over local plant inspectors throughout the 
industry and specifications have been regularly tight- 
etied each year since. 


Seven Rigid Tests During Manufacture 


Foundry practice has been constantly improved, ‘the 
most important single development being the unit-type 
pit which has increased the capacity of all plants, thus 
equipped, eliminating the use of oil for heating which 
entailed some safety hazard and at the same time provid- 
ing an accurate and automatically controlled annealing 
cycle. Foundry operations have also been extensively 
mechanized and the human element eliminated to the 
fullest extent practicable. Seven rigid tests, made during 
the process of manufacturing chilled car wheels, in- 
clude: a chill test block taken at least once in every 10 
wheels poured; One complete chemical analysis with 
each heat; constant pyrometer checks for accurate 
process temperatures ; drop test and thermal test of fin- 
ished wheel (A. A. R. specifications) ; a test for accurate 
rotundity ; instrumental chill measurements. 

In the field of research, the association has been par- 
ticularly active, with emphasis on important improve- 
ments, past and pending, in engineering design and 
better control in the foundries. An instrument has been 
devised and introduced to measure chill limits accurately. 
In metallurgical research work with. reference to chill 
control, where the use of tellurium was involved, a pio- 
neer research project has been undertaken and completed 
relating to the toxic effect of this material. While the 
major part of this research has been conducted at the as- 
sociation’s laboratory in Chicago, some research work 
has been and is still being done by outside agencies. 

The association has issued bulletins and held meet- 
ings from time to time to keep its members informed 
regarding research developments and at one meeting each 
year all members are represented in a thorough discus- 
sion of the operating problems of the industry. The 
association has also adopted a constructive policy of fur- 
nshing essential information to railway users of chilled 
car wheels, one effective means to this end being a sound 
motion picture which has been widely shown and is 
aeeralty recognized as a highly educational industrial 

m. 


Production Control and Inspection Methods 


The inspection department of the Association of 
Manufacturers of Chilled Car Wheels functions through 
resident inspectors who are stationed at individual plants 
and report directly and solely to the engineer of tests of 
the association. These resident inspectors have no inter- 
est except to see that wheels which meet the specifica- 
tions are the only ones released for shipment. In effect, 
the daily output of each plant, upon removal from the 
annealing pits, is tendered to the association inspector as 
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a whole, and none of the wheels can be released for 
shipment until the prescribed association inspection and 
test procedures have been met satisfactorily. 

The work of the resident inspectors is reviewed in 
detail reports covering each day’s work by a staff of gen- 
eral inspectors who visit the plants at regular intervals 
and on special occasions when conditions warrant. This 
standardized inspection procedure has made possible a 
comparison of the results in the various foundries, and 
led to the preparation of a consolidated loss statement 
which the association issues to its members monthly. 

The manufacturing losses for the year 1938, after the 
system was fairly established, averaged 6.06 per cent 
for the industry which includes wheels tested by the 
association inspectors. In 1939, specifications and pro- 
cedures were tightened, as a result of experience that 
has been gained, and the average manufacturing loss in- 
creased to 6.56 per cent. In 1940, the loss was 6.34 per 
cent; in 1941, it was 6.44 per cent; in 1942, it went up 
to 6.72 per cent as a result of further tightening of 
specifications, but experience soon brought these newer 
specifications under control and the average loss for the 
first six months of 1943 was 5.78 per cent. 

Since the successful manufacture of chilled car wheels 
is largely a matter of controlling combustion, time, and 
temperature, and because it is much more important 
to insure the integrity of the product than it is to scrap 
wheels which are unsuitable, the inspection extends to 
production control. The cupolas are equipped with re- 
cording instruments so that not only is the operator 
constantly in touch with the character of combustion 
that is being obtained, but this information is recorded 
throughout each heat for consideration when reviewing 
the results. 


Double Check on Temperature Record 


The temperature of the metal is also recorded, as is 
the chill on test pieces which indicate the chilling quality 
of the iron throughout the day, and this chill is not 
only measured and recorded by the cupola operator, but 
by the association inspector as well. Temperatures are 
taken of wheels during the annealing process, to insure 
that they meet the prescribed cooling cycle. 

Every wheel has a serial number cast on it, and this 
serial number identifies each individual wheel in the 
heat record, definitely and unerringly, so that its manu- 
facturing record can be traced at any time. All of this, 





Final Inspection of the Outgoing New Wheels 
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and a mass of other pertinent data, are recorded on spe- 
cially prepared forms, during the course of each heat, and 
studied critically by the resident inspector, and later in 
the engineer of tests’ office to determine the suitability of 
the resultant product. 


How the Research Department Functions 


The research department of the association is com- 
posed of an engineering and a metallurgical division 
which work closely together. The former works on 
various items involving the mechanics of wheels in serv- 
ice and this includes studies of wheel-shop practices, 
wheel and track relationship as it effects wheel per- 
formance, service tests, wheel defects, and various statis- 
tical data. The metallurgical division includes a fully 
equipped laboratory for the investigation and testing of 
metals, and as would be expected, its work is devoted to 
the metallurgy of chilled car wheels. 

The laboratory is equipped with machines for prepar- 
ing all types of samples for test purposes, testing ma- 
chines for obtaining the properties of these samples, an 
electric melting furnace for preparing samples of special 
composition, several annealing ovens for studies in an- 
nealing or heat treating of either whole car wheels or 
laboratory samples, microscopes for making examinations 
of the material and complete photographic equipment for 
recording the information collected. 

The main objective of the entire research staff is to be 
of assistance to the railroads in the development of im- 
proved service from its product. This all condenses 
down into keeping cars running, particularly where de- 





Laboratory Where All 
Equipment Is Checked and Calibrated 


Pyrometric Temperature-Control 
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lays may be influenced by wheel conditions. An example 
of such an objective is afforded by a recent investigation 
made to develop data on just how much influence wheels 
were having on delays to tank cars in service. The gen- 
eral feeling of many railroad men has been that a large 
proportion of the delays to these cars was due indirectly 
to vibration caused by defective wheels which were 
not actually condemnable by the A. A. R. rules, and that 
these delays could be greatly reduced if the rules were 
tightened to permit the removal of wheels before they 
reached the actual condemning limit. 

The association’s research department made a further 
investigation of this condition and found that, while some 
wheels which were approaching the condemning limit 
might be considered as having contributed to truck or 
brake rigging defects, these were much in the minority, 
and that where wheel conditions could be considered an 
indirect cause of excessive wear on other car parts, the 
wheels were actually already condemnable by the present 
rules and were justifiably removable. In addition to 
this, it was found that these defects in other car parts 
which had been assumed to be the result of excessive vi- 
bration from defects on the wheels were the result of 
some other cause in 85 per cent of the cases. In other 
words, condemnable or nearly condemnable wheels were 
found in only 15 per cent of the cars which had been 
shopped for trucks defects, coupler or draft gear defects, 
brake rigging defects, or body defects which could have 
been caused by vibration. 

Statistical information which has proved of consider- 
able value to the chilled car wheel industry is developed 
by the association’s research staff. This includes a large 
amount of data which is initially developed by the I. C. C 
as well as data obtained from the individual wheel manu- 
facturers and various railroads. Included in the latter is 
a continuous study of wheels removed from service 
throughout the United States. These data are all broken 
down and classified by wheel manufacturer and class of 
service and include the causes of removal and the age of 
the wheels. It has proved to be of great value in improv- 
ing manufacturing conditions at individual plants. 

Wheels which have failed in service are also a subject 
of investigation by the research staff. These studies are 
normally made on failures of recently made wheels where 
the results will be of the most benefit to the wheel manu- 
facturers. 


Separate Laboratory for Checking Pyrometers 


Wherever possible complete laboratory studies are 
made on such wheels and the results are given to the 
inspection department and the wheel manufacturer for 
his information, and in order that the conditions which 
may have contributed to weakness in the wheel are recog- 
nized and watched for in the future. Such investigations 
are naturally of benefit to the wheel manufacturers and 
also to the railroad consumers of these wheels. 

In addition to the laboratory examination of failed 
material, the manufacturing records of the big majority 
of failed wheels are investigated both by the inspection 
department and the wheel manufacturer. This again 
focuses attention on any questionable items in the manu- 
facture which could be eliminated with resultant 1- 
provement to the product. 

The research department has established a separate 
laboratory for checking, repairing and calibrating all 0! 
the temperature-control equipment used by its member 
foundries. Each of the plants sends its instruments t0 
this laboratory at periodic intervals or whenever the ac- 
curacy of the instruments may be questioned. Spare it 
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A Thermal Test Is Made by Pouring a Ring of Hot Metal Around the Finished Wheel 


struments are at all times available so that the plant is 
never without accurate means of measuring the tempera- 
tures of the iron and wheels throughout the manufactur- 
ing process. This improved attention to plant instru- 
ments has been a major step forward in making possible 
the accurate control of temperature from the melting 
ot the iron to the placing of wheels in stock at all foun- 
ines, regardless of location. 

The pyrometric laboratory manufactures all thermo- 
couples used throughout the industry. It also checks the 
calibration on the instruments used by general inspectors 
prior to each of their trips to the individual foundries. 
These instruments are maintained at all times to a maxi- 
mum error of .25 per cent, so that staff men are confi- 
lent of their instruments when checking readings ob- 
lined by local inspectors. 

Improvements in the control of chill depth have also 
been adopted during the last few years. These have been 
accomplished by setting limits of hardness at various 
points in the section of the wheel tread. Normally these 
tardness readings are taken at individual foundries, all 
ot which have been equipped with instruments for this 
purpose. Occasionally further checks are found desir- 
ible and samples are sent into the research department 
tbe checked for a final decision. In order to make this 
heck authoritative, the laboratory is equipped with the 
latest types of hardness—measuring instruments and 
uch samples are carefully prepared and examined with 
struments in which a high degree of accuracy is con- 
‘tantly maintained. 

Assistance in the control of the manufacture of chilled 
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car wheels is an important part of the research depart- 
ment’s activities, but these activities also include a large 
amount of original research work directed toward im- 
provement of the product. During the last several years, 
the major portion of the time of this group of men has 
been directed toward the improvement of two items in 
the chilled car wheel. One of these is heat checking 
due to brake action on the treads of these wheels, and- 
the other is the impact strength of the tread metal. Defi- 
nite progress has been made in these directions and they 
are being adapted to wheels in service. 





Unions Need Better-Informed Leaders 


“From my somewhat extensive experience with labor 
union representatives I have come to the conclusion that 
one reason for our current troubles is because there seems 
to be no philosopher at the head of the labor movement. 
All they seem to be interested in is today’s dollar—they 
seem to have no thought of the future and the position of 
unions and the public attitude toward them. 

“As to the ordinary, everyday union delegate, it is ap- 
palling to find how little he knows about economics and 
the business fundamentals which keep the wheels turning 
and create jobs. I can think of nothing that in the long run 
will do more to bring about understanding of their mutual 
problems by both management and labor than education 
along such lines. .. .” 


—W. D. Rawiins in the New York Times 




















Pullman Preparing for Post-War |. 


Company expects to enjoy a substan- 
tial volume of business by making the 
most of its inherent advantages over 
other means of long-distance travel 
—will reach down into the lower- 
budget travel market and develop 
luxury sleeping car service at low cost 


tance travel will have any competitive advantage in 
cost and luxury when post-war plans now being 
formulated by the Pullman Company are placed in op- 
eration, according to George A. Kelly, vice-president of 
the Pullman Company, in an address before the Steam 
Railroad section of the National Safety Council at Chi- 
cago on October 7. Mr. Kelly’s remarks refuted claims 
of post-war “planners” who are anticipating that the 
railroads and the Pullman Company will relinquish much 
of their business to air transport—by showing that they 
are failing to take into account the significant changes 
the railroad industry itself will initiate after the war, and 
the railways’ inherent advantages and economic factors. 
Pullman expects intensified competition from motor 
vehicles, both private and commercial, from the airlines 
and from within the rail travel industry itself, in the 
form of still further improved railroad coaches, Mr. 
Kelly said. As in the past, the major competitive fac- 
tors in the travel field will be speed, cost, comfort, serv- 
ice and safety. In the matter of speed in transit, the 
edge will go to the airlines, but in the other factors, 
Pullman expects to strengthen its competitive position. 


Pienc if any, forms of really comfortable long-dis- 


“Coach Sleeper” Now in Experimental Service 


At present, the speaker went on to say, the company 
has two types of cars in experimental service which 
are aimed at providing a “decisive edge” in regard to 
the cost, comfort and convenience factors. The first of 
these new car types, referred to as the “coach sleeper,” 
is designed to reach into the lower-budget travel mar- 
ket, providing sleeping facilities at greatly reduced cost. 
Cost per passenger will be dependent, as it has always 
been, on the number of berths sold per car. In the con- 
ventional open section Pullman, with an average of 14 
upper and 14 lower berths per car, the usual sale per 
car in normal times was about 10 or 12 berths. The 
lower cost of the upper berth apparently was not quite 
sufficient to give it full popularity. The new coach- 
sleeper, expected to be introduced widely in the post-war 
market, will have an average of something over 40 
berths. Obviously, the large number of berths per car 
available for sale should make possible ‘marked reduc- 
tions in the price per berth with this type of car. 

Experimental versions of this car have won ready 
railroad and public approval, the speaker asserted. In 
the daytime, they are attractive coaches which “give a 
feeling of unusual roominess.” Seats are all on one side 
of the car, somewhat in the European style. At night, 
the car is converted into a sleeper, with each triple 
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tier of berths forming a section. In some interior lay- 
outs, sections are double, each containing two triple tiers 
of berths. In all instances, the berths run crosswise 
of the car. Each section has its own lavatory facilities, 
with toilet and additional washrooms provided at each 
end of the car. The coach-sleeper is air-conditioned, 
and service for passengers conforms to traditional Pul- 
man standards in all respects. 

This high-capacity car “presages an eta of low-cost 
travel comfort,” Mr. Kelly said, and Pullman engineers 
are confident it will significantly broaden the company's 
market. It is their belief that few forms of really com- 
fortable long-distance travel will have any competitive 
advantage over it in the matter of economy, save possibly 
the private automobile—and even in this instance, they 
are expecting a substantial share of “budget-travelers” 
to prefer the superior comfort, safety and speed of rail- 
road travel on longer trips. In addition, they expect 
the cost to be brought down relatively so low that even 
the automobile will not have a conclusive margin when it 
comes to trips of overnight distance, which, for example, 
would involve hotel costs. 


Luxury Travel at Low Cost Also Anticipated 


But Pullman’s competitive aggressiveness, as it is now 
being expressed in the company’s forward planning, is 
also deeply concerned with the important factor of luxury 
in travel. The company’s research staff anticipates a con- 
tinued development in the direction of more luxurious 
cars, luxurious lounges and other luxury features in its 
equipment. In fact, they believe it is unlikely that any 
other important form of passenger transportation will 
have so much to offer in this respect, as will certainly 
be offered to rail-Pullman travelers. 

A second important development in sleeping car de- 
sign is in this direction, the speaker went on to say, and 
in this they feel that they are wisely tempering super- 
comfort and convenience projects with considerations of 
travel cost. This development is now in service on an 
experimental scale and proving itself not only extremely 
popular but with very profitable possibilities to both 
Pullman and the railroads as well. The car is known 
as the duplex-roomette sleeper and provides private 
single-bed, air-conditioned rooms at a cost only slightly 
above that of the conventional lower berth. Each ac- 
commodation is like a traveling hotel room, with indi- 
vidual washing and toilet facilities, abundant roominess. 
and individual control of the lighting and temperature. 
The big bed, “made down” before the train leaves the 
yards, can be occupied any time, day or night, and put 
into or out of use without the aid of the porter—who. 
however, continues to provide the other personal valet 
services that Pullman travelers have been accustomed to. 

After the war, when cars of this type are introduced 
in considerable number—with many refinements and im- 
provements, of which there are now 106, since the first 
and only car of this type was built—Pullman engineers 
believe it may be possible to sell the duplex-roomette at 
a fare little or no higher than lower berth fares. The 
answer, Mr. Kelly explained, lies in the ingenious de- 
sign of these new cars. By an interlocking arrangement 
of rooms, so that space is utilized to the fullest extent. 
it has been possible to provide 24 accommodations 1 
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one car. All of these rooms are of equal attractiveness 
and thus of equal salesability. Compare this with the 
average sale of 10 to 12 accommodations in the conven- 
tional car, and the economic advantages of the arrange- 
ment are obvious. 


Will Not Suffer from Competitive Disadvantages 


In these two new car types is expressed the main 
character of Pullman post-war planning for new and 
improved types of sleeper car service. Rail-Pullman 
travel will not be as fast as air travel, but “in usable 
business or play time and in other sales factors,” the 
company does not believe that the peace era will find the 
Pullman travel business suffering from uncompensated 
competitive disadvantages. It should be in excellent 
price, comfort and convenience position after the war. 
It will undoubtedly continue to have a very wide margin 
of superiority in the matter of passenger safety over all 
other forms of transportation. Likewise, Pullman with 
80 years of experience in the art of travel hospitality 
will maintain its reputation for superior service to the 
traveler en route. ; 

As Pullman engineers see it, Mr. Kelly said, one major 
Pullman objective is “effective space utilization,” and 
they believe they are due to achieve this with the coach- 
sleeper and the duplex-roomette. In respect to new 
construction techniques and new materials, nothing revo- 
lutionary is as yet in sight. Car weight, insofar as the 
| car structure itself is concerned, seems to have reached 
just about the lowest point consistent with thoroughly 
safe construction. And, from Pullman’s point of view, 
with the Pullman car noted as one of the safest places 
in the world for a human being to be, safety of passen- 
gers is a vital competitive factor in our favor—and “we 
intend to keep it so.” 

There will be some weight reduction, of course, as 
the result of improvements in the car accessories—such 
as lighter, smaller and more efficient generators and air 
conditioning equipment. Employment of plastics and 
lighter metals in fittings may aid in further lightening of 
the cars. Avs to size, the exterior dimensions of the cars 
are limited by railroad requirements and existing phys- 
ical conditions, such as track curvatures and bridge 
clearances, and little change is likely in this direction. 
The research staff is continuing its work on improve- 
ments in car safety and comfort and in co-operation with 
the railroad equipment industry as a whole promises 
significant developments in car suspension and braking 
systems. 

In planning for the post-war period, the Pullman 
Company’s research department has the active co-opera- 
tion of the research engineers of the Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company, the manufacturing affili- 
ate, said the speaker. Pullman-Standard has been mak- 
ing tanks, shells, mortars, howitzer carriages, bombs, 
naval patrol vessels and major aircraft subassemblies. 
The production of these items has enlarged considerably 
the industrial “know-how” of the company and naturally 
itis planning to adapt much of this added experience and 
knowledge to car-building after the war. Pullman- 
Standard is keeping in touch with industry generally for 
new or projected developments which may have post- 
war application to car construction and design. One of 
the important possibilities which the company foresees in 
peacetime is the mass production of passenger and freight 
cars of standard designs. 

her agencies of transportation are also planning for 
the future. After the war the competition for both 
'reight and passenger traffic will be “keen, alert, intelli- 
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gent and spirited,” in Mr. Kelly’s opinion. But, as he 
analyzes the planning of some of these other agencies, 
it is “predicated on a number of assumptions and dis- 
regards inherent operating problems and economic fac- 
tors.” The main fault with it is that it assumes the con- 
tinued existence of exactly the same type of railroad that 
thrived in the “blue chip days of the Twenties and al- 
most died in the dark days of the ’Thirties.” But, “we 
all know that the railroads can change—as our per- 
formance of today demonstrates—and we all know that 
we can change more.” 

Some of this planning of other agencies is also predi- 
cated on the assumption that these forms of transporta- 
tion will continue to receive greatly augmented govern- 
mental subsidies. A current extensive propaganda cam- 
paign, the speaker observed, is directed to that end, in 
the hope of persuading our people that our national trans- 
portation policy should favor certain agencies of trans- 
portation and discriminate against others, especially the 
railroads, which during this war period have demon- 
strated beyond any basis of challenge that they are our 
most vital and essential agency of transportation and 
indispensable to the winning of the war. 


“A National Flair for Progress” 


But, regardless of the present performance of the 
railroads, in the speaker’s view, “it must and will be the 
intention of our people that our national transportation 
policy should be based upon equality of opportunity for 
all forms of transportation.” Under such a policy, the 
public interest will be served and the common welfare 
promoted for each form of transportation will find its 
proper economic station in our national economy and 
will function where it is best fitted to serve. 

Mr. Kelly said he had referred to these competitive 
forces because they also involve now an important public 
relations problem for the railroads. There is “a na- 
tional flair for progress” that identifies anything old as 
outmoded and anything new as the coming thing. “People 
are amazed and delighted with our performance today, 
but they will not be one bit more grateful tomorrow. 
The only thing that will make them continue to think 
well of us and give us their patronage, will be a service 
and a performance that beats anything we have done or 
our competitors are doing. What the railroads will 
amount to in the future depends almost entirely upon 
how imaginative, progressive and courageous we are and 
that means everyone in the industry. 

“Whether in the post-war period we shall merit and 
receive the patronage of the public will depend very 
largely on whether we have good intentions; whether 
we really want and desire to serve the public adequately 
and well.” 


Good Will Based on Good Intentions 


“So,” said the speaker in conclusion, “it seems to me 
that good public relations—that is, the good will and 
favorable opinion of the public—really become a matter 
of satisfactory human relations in the industry, and that, 
as I have said, is largely a matter of good intentions. 
These must start with the top of the organization and 
go down the line to the lowest ranking employee. For, 
every officer and every employee of a railroad, no matter 
what his particular job may be, is in the last analysis con- 
cerned with the rendering of service to the public. Every 
department, whether traffic, operating, accounting or 
safety, is concerned ultimately and fundamentally with 
service.” 
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Conveyor System Installed in New 
York Express Terminal 


Improved chain-and-trailer layout, with circuit 
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2,520 ft. long, serves five tracks, three platforms, ( 


and tailboard space for 48 highway vehicles 


HE handling of merchandise through the West 

[ Side terminal of the Railway Express Agency 

at New York has been greatly expedited, and 
other advantages and economies are being realized, as 
the result of the installation of a continuous conveyor, 
known as a Monoveyor, for handling packages be- 
tween railway cars and the tailboard space for street 
vehicles. While in principle the conveyor at this term- 
inal is substantially similar to those of modern design 
that have been installed at other express-handling points, 
it embodies a number of technical improvements and 
incorporates one important innovation. This latter is 
a system of ramps and a bridge by means of which the 
conveyor is made to span a track between two island 
platforms. Also, the system includes a_ substantial 
number of light-weight roller conveyors, some of which 
are arranged for gravity movement while others are for 
pusher operation. 

Except for a limited number of shipments that are 
handled through Grand Central terminal, all express 
business moving over the New York Central into and 
out of New York City passes through the West Side 
terminal. This facility is housed in a structure that 
has approximate over-all dimensions of 200 ft. by 700 
ft. Extending in an east-west direction, the building 
fronts at its easterly end on Tenth avenue and oc- 
cupies the entire width of the block between Thirty- 
second and Thirty-third streets. For the most part, 


the first floor of the building is devoted to platform 
space, which is served by five stub-end tracks that enter 
at the westerly end. The interior of the structure 
also includes a driveway extending along the northerly 
wall, which is flanked on its other side by the tailboard 
side of the main platform. Street trucks gain access 
to the driveway at the west end of the building and. 
may leave through several exits in the north wall or 
through one at the east end. 





Two Island Platforms 


The main trucking platform extends along the drive- 
way for practically the full length of the building and, 
for the most part, has a width of about 75 ft. Flank- 
ing this platform on the north side are two of the 
stub-end tracks, which are followed by an island plat- 
form, 570 ft. long and 16 ft. wide for most of its length; 
two more tracks; a second island platform, 660 tt. 
long and also 16 ft. wide for the most part; and finally 
the fifth track which lies along the south wall. The 
island platforms are connected with the main platform 
by a trucking area about 36 ft. wide at their easterly 
ends. These platforms are known as the middle and 
south platforms, respectively. For a short distance at 
the west end of the building the tracks, and the island 
platforms, are on curves. 

The tracks that serve the express terminal connect 
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the | with the New York Central’s freight line that extends through the terminal within the time available. In 
wing | for 12 miles along the west side of Manhattan island, recent years the Railway Express Agency has solved 
0s by § paralleling the easterly shore of the Hudson river and the same problem at many of its terminals by installing 
an connecting with the main line north of Spuyten Duyvil continuous conveyor systems for handling the mer- 
the § creek. Several years ago the railroad completed an  chandise across platforms between railway cars and 
e be- ff extensive improvement project involving this freight street vehicles, and it was decided to resort to this 
‘land § jine, and in connection with this work, certain changes expedient at the West Side terminal, although it was 
and improvements were made in the express terminal, recognized that the situation there presented very much 
which included the incorporation of the saw-tooth of a special problem. 
principle in the tailboard side of the main platform, the Briefly, the type of conveyor used is an endless, 
purpose being to simplify and expedite the handling articulated arrangement, consisting of a series of trail- 
of trucks and trailers in the rather limited space that ers coupled to an overhead moving chain which draws 


was available for the driveway. them around a closed circuit. Specially designed for 
handling merchandise across platforms, the conveyor is 
Reasons for Installation so arranged that it skirts the edges of the platforms 


at such a distance that packages can be transferred 

Until recently the practice at this terminal had been conveniently by means of roller conveyors between the 
to handle merchandise across and along the platforms conveyor trailers and street trucks, or between the 
in the customary manner on four-wheeled trailers trailers and railroad cars. When the device is in oper- 
drawn individually or in strings by electric tractors. ation, it is in constant motion, and merchandise may 
As business grew, however, resulting in a congestion be placed on, or removed from, the trailers at any 
of trafic on the platforms, especially those of the island point. As experience has been gained in the operation 
type, it became increasingly difficult to handle express and design of the conveyors, improvements have been 
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Plan of the Platforms and Track Arrangement of theWest Side Terminal, Showing the Conveyor Circuit 
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incorporated in each new installation, and for this 
reason the one at the West Side terminal, being the 
latest, is the most modern. 


Spans Track Between Platforms 


In planning the installation at the West Side terminal, 
it was obvious that for it to be fully effective, the con- 
veyor must serve the two island platforms, which were 
of sufficient width to accommodate only one track of 
the conveyor. This meant that the single tracks of the 
conveyor on the two platforms would have to be con- 





rive- 

and, nected at the outer, or westerly, ends of the platforms 
lank- by a suitable loop or U-turn in the-circuit. But this 
the immediately raised the problem of providing some means 
plat- of carrying the loop over the track between the plat- 
igth; forms. This was done by elevating the loop, which 
0 ft. has a radius of 19 ft., on a bridge spanning between 
nally the platforms, the leg of the conveyor on each plat- 
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form being brought up to the higher elevation on a 
ramp having a 15 per cent grade. In practice this 
arrangement has proved entirely satisfactory, and it is 
pointed out that it demonstrates the practicability of 
employing the principle involved in this type of con- 
veyor to transfer merchandise between two levels. 


ings Ave Tesora trem, o¢ Plead tn, thes Gamer Incidentally, in constructing the amps and the bridge 
While It Is in Motion it was necessary to employ non-critical materials. Each 
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Transferring Packages from the Monoveyor to a Railroad 
Car with the Aid of a Roller Conveyor 


ramp consists of a plain concrete slab supported by 
side walls of similar construction, while the bridge 
is a timber structure supported largely by concrete 
columns. Since the loop extends somewhat beyond the 
westerly end of the building, it was necessary to en- 
close that portion of the runway that lies outside the 
structure, and this was done by providing it with a 
housing of timber-frame construction. 


The Conveyor Circuit 


The circuit of the conveyor is 2,520 ft. long. To 
describe its shape, a starting point will be chosen near 
the easterly end of the tailboard side of the main plat- 
form and its course will be followed in the direction 
of movement, which is counter-clockwise. From this 
starting point the circuit extends along the tailboard 
side of the main platform to a point near the westerly 
end where it describes a U-turn to the left and extends 
back along the track side of the same platform (serv- 
ing cars on Track No. 1). It then describes a U-turn 
to the right and passes along the center line of the 
middle platform (serving cars on Tracks 2 and 3) to 
its westerly end where it negotiates the loop bridge to 
the south platform, then extending along the center line 
of the latter platform to its easterly end (serving Tracks 
4 and 5). The circuit then makes a 90-deg. turn 
to the left, extends transversely on tangent for a short 
distance, and then makes another 90-deg. left turn to 
the starting point. Thus, it is apparent that mer- 
chandise can be transferred from street vehicles to the 
conveyor at practically any point along the track side 
of the main platform or between the conveyor and 
railway cars along the opposite side of the main plat- 
form, or both sides of either of the island platforms. 

The conveyor at this terminal consists of a series of 
all-steel, triple-deck trailers, each 10 ft. long and with 
- decks 3 ft. wide. The decks are divided into compart- 
ments by removable pipe partitions, each of which has 
two legs that fit into reinforced holes in the deck. 
Hence, the sizes of the compartments can be adjusted 
by removing or inserting partitions as necessary. At 
the forward end of each trailer there is a pipe mast 
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with a telescoping section that engages a bracket-like 
load bar attached to the overhead chain. The pipe mast 
on each trailer is fitted with a bolt lock by means of 
which the telescoping section is held in position to 
engage the bracket attached to the chain. To disen- 
gage a trailer from the circuit, it is merely necessary 
to withdraw the bolt lock. The trailers are spaced 
two feet apart on the chain, and adjacent trailers are 
not coupled to each other. They are each mounted 
on four 8-in. by 2%4-in. rubber-tired casters, of which 
the two in the rear have rigid mountings while those in 
front are swiveled to permit them readily to negotiate 
the curves in the circuit, the sharpest of which have 
radii of 16 ft. 


Details of Chain and Drive—Capacity 


A, rivetless, weldless chain made of drop forgings 
is used to pull the trailers around the circuit. At close 
intervals the chain is suspended by rollers from a rigid 
track consisting of an I-beam of high-carbon steel, 
which, in turn, is hung from the roof members by 
means of structural sections. The rollers operate on 
the upper surfaces of the beam’s lower flanges. For 
driving the chain three 20-hp. motors are used, which 
are so positioned in the circuit that each of them 
pulls about the same load. Through a fluid coupling 
and the necessary gear train, each motor drives a 
caterpillar chain which, in turn, engages the conveyor 
chain. As a protective measure, each motor is pro- 
vided with an overload solenoid. Eleven push-button 
stations are provided at convenient locations through- 
out the platform area for starting and stopping the 
conveyor. As a means of warning employees of the 
starting of the chain, three sirens are provided at dif- 
ferent locations in the terminal building, all of which 
are sounded from any one of the 11 push-button 
stations. 

Incidentally, the presence of the ramps and bridge in 
the conveyor circuit necessitated that certain safety 
devices be installed to prevent damage in the event of 


a break in the chain on the bridge or one of the ramps. 


On the ascending ramp, the safety measure is in the 
form of a series of “dogs” attached to the carrier beam 
which permit the chain to move in the normal direction 
but which come into action to stop the chain if the 
direction of movement should be reversed, indicating 
a break. On the descending ramp the safety devices 
are in the form of several ball governors which will 
cause the chain to be brought to a stop if there should 
be an increase in the speed beyond a certain rate, this 
also being indicative of a break. 

The length of the conveyor chain is such that it can 
accommodate a total of 210 trailers. Actually, how- 
ever, owing to the necessity of leaving gaps in the 
chain at convenient intervals to permit employees and 
tractor-drawn trailers to pass through it, there are 18/7 
trucks. In operation, the chain moves at a rate of 
125 ft. per min., or slightly less than 114 miles per 
hour, and makes a complete circuit in 20 min. In 
practice it has been found that the average length of 
time required to handle packages from street vehicles 
to railway cars is less than ten minutes. Theoretically. 
the conveyor has a capacity for handling approximately 
18,500 pieces of express an hour, having an estimated 
weight in excess of 250 tons. 

Under normal conditions the inbound and outbound 
movements through this terminal occur during dif- 
ferent periods of the day without overlapping, which 
means that at any given time the flow of merchandise 
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is in one direction only, that is, either outbound from 
street trucks to cars, or inbound in the reverse direc- 
tion. In either case, a proper classification of the 
merchandise must be made as it is placed on the con- 
yevor so that an employee at any given station at the 
unloading side will know what merchandise he is to 
remove from the trailers without the necessity of ex- 
amining each package separately. 

This is done by labeling the compartments on each 
trailer in accordance with a definite and fixed schedule 
of destination points for outbound shipments and local 
delivery routes for inbound merchandise, and then 
using different color schemes to distinguish between the 
trailers. ; 

Specifically, the trailers are arranged in groups of 
three and in each of these groups the compartments 
of the trailers are stenciled with the names of terminal 
destinations such as Los Angeles, Twin Cities, etc. 
As the packages come from the street vehicles, em- 
ployees known as assorters place the shipments in the 
designated bins. If a particular bin in any group of 
trailers should be filled, it is only a few seconds before 
the corresponding bin in the next group of three trail- 
ers passes the assorter. 

As the trailers pass by the railway cars, a platform 
employee, or picker, at each car door removes the ship- 
ments from the bins that are for his car. Car loaders 
then arrange the shipments within the car. In order 
that the picker may readily identify the trailer on which 
the bin is located with shipments for his car, the masts 
of the trailers in each group are painted a different 
color, namely, blue, white or yellow. For handling 
shipments of such size that they cannot be accommodated 
on the regular trailers, trucks without pipe partitions 
are inserted in the conveyor at intervals, and the masts 
of these trucks are painted red. 

The foregoing describes the method of handling out- 
bound merchandise. On the inbound movement the 
same grouping of trailers is used, except that the bins 
are stenciled in a different color with the route num- 
bers. The assorters are then stationed at the car sides 
and place the shipments in the bins corresponding to 
the routes, and pickers at. the tailboard side of the main 
platform remove the shipments for their particular 
routes. 

A. special problem is presented by the handling of 
lot shipments consisting of several packages having 
the same destination. This has been solved by load- 
ing each such shipment on a conventional 3-ft. by 8-ft. 
platform trailer and then having the conveyor tow it 
to car side by coupling it to the rear trailer at one of 
the gaps previously mentioned. At the desired point. 
the trailer carrying the lot shipment is uncoupled from 
the conveyor and moved to one side for unloading. 


Finds Roller Conveyors Useful 


_ Roller conveyors are used for facilitating the hand- 
ling of merchandise between the chain-and-trailer con- 
veyor and street vehicles, and also between the con- 
veyor and cars spotted along the track side of the main 
platform. Since the width of the aisles on each side 
of the conveyor on the island platforms is only about 
6% ft., sufficient space is not available on these plat- 
forms for the use of roller conveyors, except in the 
vicinity of the ramps to the overhead bridge. 

In the operation of its various chain-and-trailer con- 
veyors, the Railway Express Agency has found that 
roller conveyors are a highly effective aid in speeding 
up the handling of merchandise, but that, for maximum 
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efficiency, they must be light in weight and so designed 
that packages of various sizes and weights will move 
freely on them. Originally, roller conveyors of steel 
construction were used, but more recently a_light- 
weight conveyor made of heat-treated extruded sec- 
tions of magnesium alloy has been employed with a 
great deal of success, and most of those in use at the 
West Side terminal are of this new type. In these 
conveyors, which are either 10 ft. or 13 ft. long, the 
side members consist of 3%4-in. sections. Ball-bear- 
ing rollers, 17% in. in diameter and 18 in. long are 
used, which are so placed that they extend %4 in. above 
the top edges of the side members. 

When in use, say for handling outbound merchandise 
from street trucks or trailers to the monoveyor, the 
roller conveyors are so placed in an inclined position 
on wood supports that packages placed on them at the 
truck end will roll freely to the other end, from where 
they can be conveniently transferred directly to the 
trailers. In certain locations the conveyors are placed 
horizontally and the shipments are pushed over them 
by hand. 

‘The conveyor installation described in this article 
was designed under the supervision of C. G. Peterson, 
chief engineer of the Railway Express Agency, and 
was installed under the direction of R. W. Thomson, 
superintendent of buildings at New York. The con- 
veyor chain and trailers were furnished by Mechanical 
Handling Systems, Inc., Detroit, Mich., the ramps and 
the bridge between the island platforms were built by 
the Miller & Blythe Company, New York, and the 
roller conveyors were made by .the Jervis B. Webb 
Company, Detroit. The West Side terminal is oper- 
ated under the direction of J. F. Ross, general manager 
of the New York City department of the Express 
Agency. J. J. McDermott is superintendent of the 
Terminal division, and D. J. Burns is the agent in 
charge of the terminal. 





*‘Liberal’”’ Teachers Are Indoctrinating 
Youth with Totalitarianism 


“One of the most significant trends in our history in the 
last half century is the increased emphasis upon ‘Society’ as 
against the ‘individual.’ One of the most potent influences 
in bringing this about is the infiltration of our educational 
system by the ‘Instrumentalist’ school of thought stemming 
from the group of educators generally associated with 
Teachers College at Columbia University of New York, 
and the honored name of Professor John Dewey. 

“For this school, ‘Society’ is the important thing, and the 
main end of education is to fit the pupil into ‘Society’— 
rather than to develop the personality and the ‘character’ of 
the pupil. Thus, it is essentially totalitarian in its concept 
of the civil power, despite its professed devotion to the dem- 
ocratic form of the civil order. It is formally opposed to 
the concept of ‘personality’ as expressed in the preamble of 
the Declaration of Independence, seeing that it denies the 
foundation therein asserted for the very notion of person- 
ality. 

“This ‘philosophy,’ formally taught in many of our higher 
institutions of learning, has seeped down into the median 
grades of our school structure through textbooks and teach- 
ers. ... The three main formative constituents of it are 
Rousseauism, nineteenth century Darwinism, and Marxism. 
It can fairly be said, too, that the first and last of this trio 
have deeply penetrated the wholly ‘Liberal’ thinking of the 
present day.” 


—Thomas F. Woodlock in the Wall Street Journal 














to hold passengers 


Railroaders need to remember that 
finding space for passengers is only 
a passing worry—Their long-range 
job is still that of finding passengers 
for the space—An expert on making 
railroad travel attractive here pre- 
sents his views on how to do this job, 
with maximum hopes for success 


By Colonel E. J. W. Ragsdale 
Chief Engineer, Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Co. 


terned by the emergency of the moment rather 

than by the lessons of the past. The question 
now seems to be, “How can we crowd them in?” 
Actually, the only question should be, “How can we 
keep ’em in?” 

There is an answer to that, and we know it works. 
We found it several years ago. Simply give the public 
what it wants. The public likes steamlined trains and 
all that goes with them. We ought to know that by 
now. So, why not continue along that line and improve 
upon it? 

Instead, there is too much talk about double-deckers, 
92-passenger coaches and greater revenue capacity. Of 
course that would be handy now, but we are not talk- 
ing about now. We are talking about the days to come 
when the highways are even more attractive than ever 
and when the airways offer real competition. 

Then, by way of being contrary, we hear of a return 
to double-vestibule coaches—not only for suburban 
use but for main line service as well. The potential 
revenue lost through that extra vestibule amounts to 
about $4,000 per car per year. And for what? Both 
vestibules are rarely used anyway. There are not enough 
trainmen and, furthermore, why save the passenger an 
extra minute in getting off the train when he may 
wait hours to get on it? 

There is also too much talk about lowering the fares 
in order to keep the business. That means of course 
lowering the costs, and that, unfortunately, is taken 
to mean “crowd ’em in”. 

This is opposite thinking. We tried that one before 
and we know it doesn’t work. The real way to lower 
costs is by superior design for maintenance, repair and 
construction. In other words, effect economies in de- 
partments which the public doesn’t see. Economize by 
all means, but don’t make it obvious. 

Of course, this new-found business is disconcerting. 
It makes a tremendous increase of passenger-miles over 
the lean years and it finds the railroads with a lot less 
equipment than they had in that grand peak year of 
1920, They had just twice as many coaches then as 


. eres regarding passenger traffic is being pat- 
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“CROWD THEM IN” WONT WORK 


when peace comes 


they do now. So, we are trying to meet the emergency 
with the twin expedients of “Crowd ’em in” and “Tell 
‘em to stay home”. Neither of these is going to be 
helpful against the time when we want to maintain or 
build up future business. 

This new-found prosperity is apt to be a bit heady, 
Just now we are feeling too sure of ourselves and that 
is dangerous, for the railroads are again going to have 
to cater to the public whim. Public whim is strangely 
tractable. It can be-as readily lost as it can be gained. 
In no case dare it be ignored. We will be guilty, not 
only of ignoring it, but actually defying it if we plan 
to offer future passenger cars which are designed for 
the benefit of convenience of railroad operations rather 
than to please the public. 

Public convenience is served by frequent trains, but 
the railroads would like to do the same business on one 
train. Crowded coaches and maybe double-deckers 
naturally favor the one big train idea. 

The one big train idea means, in turn, longer time 
between trains. That means crowded waiting rooms. 
A big waiting room or a crowded station is a confes- 
sion of insufficient service. You can’t collect any 
demurrage in a railway station. All you have is a mill- 
ing, impatient, confused mob which gets to hating the 
railroad. We spend millions of dollars in mechanical 
research but how much have we actually spent in trying 
to simplify the methods of doing business? Why should 
it take so long to buy a ticket or to check a bag? 

The real terminal problem should be how to get the 
passenger from taxi to train in as short time as it now 
takes from train to taxi. If we can clear the passenger 
through the station in ten minutes instead of thirty, the 


capacity of the station has been increased three times. ' 


That certainly seems a lot easier than trying to build 
bigger and worse stations. If, too, we can check a 
passenger’s bag as he enters the train we won’t have to 
worry about trying to make a baggage car out of every 
coach. Platform bag checking shouldn’t really be too 
hard a thing to figure out. 

There is one thing which we can figure on, however. 
After this war is over the public is- going to want to 
go places and it is going to be spoiled. Competition will 
be keen. The extent to which the railroads figure in 
the future passenger business will depend on what they 
have to offer. 


What the Railroads Offer 


You may ask, what the railroads have to offer. They 
have: 


1. A more spacious and comfortable travel 

2. A fast and reliable travel, and 

3. The safest of all travel. 

In spaciousness and comfort the railroads have com- 
petition only from the steamboat. The private auto- 
mobile, the bus and the airplane will always be cramped. 
This is one big selling point which the railroads have 
to make. That is the reason I am so concerned about 





This article is an abstract of an address made by Colonel_Ragsdale t? 
the Eastern Passenger Agents Association at New York, on October 7. 
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the present tendency to increase capacity at the ex- 
pense of passenger convenience. No lowered rate of 
fare will compensate for this. It will merely put the 
railroad in a price and quality competition with the 
bus. The railroads will lose out in that kind of a war. 

One good thing about the steamlined train is that it 
has made us train-conscious, rather than just car-minded. 
We have got in the habit of considering the train as a 
complete unit, properly proportioned between revenue 
and recreation. We have commenced to approach the 
thought of a hotel on wheels. . 

In fact, railroad men could learn a lot about the pub- 
lic from the hotel keeper. Ford did that when he built 
the Ford Hospital. He put a hotel man in charge. 
The doctors didn’t like it at first. The place didn’t 
smell like a hospital and the food was good. However, 
the public liked it. 

Nor can you expect that railroad operating men are 
going to like the sort of trains which will promote rail- 
road passenger travel in the future. But they didn’t 
like the streamliners at first either. They couldn’t break 
them up into odd units. The doggoned observation car 
always had to be turned and tail-ended, nor could it 
be left behind in the yard. In fact, few operating men 
cared about looks. It was hard for them to appreciate 
the merchandising value of a train which not only was 
complete in itself, but one which looked complete. A 
fine new train is actually a rolling advertisement for the 
road which operates it. Leave off the tail-end car and 
it looks like an ocean liner without a stern. 


Public Will Pay to Be Pleased 


We have to keep one thing in mind, always. The 
railroads are being operated to please the public. The 
public will pay if it is pleased; it won’t patronize at 
any price if it isn’t pleased. The public loves its com- 
fort. Let’s give the passenger a:good break. He will 
return the favor many times over if we do. He proved 
that on the streamlined trains. 

So, let’s not crowd him in. He may not be there 
when we want to do the crowding. A crowded. car 
makes for a worried conductor and a worried conduc- 
tors is not apt to be a courteous one; after all, he’s your 
salesman, 

It is surprising how many bus schedules are still 
faster than the train, and certainly more frequent. Some 
day waiting time will be added to running time in con- 
sidering speed. All the would-be passenger wants to 
know it “When do I get there”? It’s no consolation 
to be advised, “Wait three hours for the Whiz-Bang and 
you'll have the fastest two hour ride you ever had. 

There’s a lot more to speed than just miles per hour. 
lf that were all, the airliner could steal the whole show. 
Two hours from Philadelphia to Chicago might interest 
me in the morning. I wouldn’t be interested in the 
evening. I would just as soon sleep on a modern stream- 
lined trait as I would in some hotel. However, we 
do have to recognize air superiority in speed. There 
Is no use trying to compete with it. The railroads 
should simply plan around its limitations and emphasize 
the ed comfort, reliability and relaxation of travel 
Vy rail, 

However, the railroads will have to improve their 
speed picture. Fast schedules must be restored and 
new fast schedules introduced. Nor does this neces- 
sarily mean running faster. It means chiefly running 
more consistently. 

Ve have got to keep the trains above the speed levels 
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of the highway, be they by bus or private automobile. 
Public contempt for the railroads was confirmed when 
the automobile owner found out he could get to his 
destination faster in his own car than by train. Of 
course, the auto owner couldn’t do it consistently nor 
reliably, but it’s hard to argue that point with him. The 
train leaves on time and arrives on time. When a 
train is late it is news—not so by automobile; it’s only 
a chance to tell a story of all the things that happened 
on the road: The public has become accustomed to 
railroad reliability. It’s time we sold them on the 
idea again. 

About a month ago I wrote a beautiful paragraph 
on railroad safety and then happened a number of very 
disconcerting wrecks. While they do not upset the 
basic fact that rail travel is still the safest travel, they 
do make my enthusiasm seem untimely. I will not 
dwell on the subject. In due time I will return to it 
and in due time the traveling public will have its per- 
spective restored. 

The end and substance of this story is that we once 
found the formula for attracting people back to the rails. 
Why not continue to use it. Why monkey with it? 
Why.not plan the car of the future for the future and 
not for the emergency of today? 

Let’s build the best cars we know how to build. 

Let’s bring courtesy back to the railroad and not let 
it be confined to the gasoline filling stations. 

Let’s make it easy to buy a ticket and check a bag. 

Let’s encourage the family car as a feeder to the rail- 
road instead of being a competition. 

Let’s simply use the same courage, faith and imagin- 
ation that makes any business a success. 

When we do that we do more than just get extra 
business. We restore public faith in the American rail- 
roads and we will hear less of government ownership. 


Curtailing Casualties 


Conserves Manpower 


r 5 VHE conservation of manpower during the war 
through the prevention of disabling accidents and 
the guarding of health was the principal theme of 

a three-day war conference held by the Steam Railroad 

section of the National Safety Council at Chicago on 

October 5-7. Panel discussions and a number of ad- 

dresses were included in the program to develop the most 

effective solution to the problems confronting the rail- 
roads. Chairman F. A. Bogue, superintendent of safety 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, presided. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are: Chairman, 
H. A. Daake, supervisor of safety of the Erie; vice- 
president, G. W. Elste, Jr., superintendent of the safety 
department of the Baltimore & Ohio; and secretary, G. 
M. Dempsey, general inspector, department of safety, 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. 


Non-Train Accidents 


A difference of opinion as to the “safety-mindedness” 
of women now employed by the railroads in shops and 
on tracks prevailed during the panel discussion of non- 
train accidents. Participants in the discussion were 
O. F. Gnadinger, supervisor of safety of the Elgin, Joilet 
& Eastern, as leader; John Maltise, general air brake 
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instructor of the Chicago & North Western; H. J. Burk- 
ley, superintendent of motive power of the Baltimore & 
Ohio; H. R. Clarke, chief engineer of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy ; Armstrong Chinn, general manager of 
the Alton ; and members of the section. One opinion was 
to the effect that, since women are unfamiliar with the 
new environment and work in which they are placed, 
they are inclined to be cautious and willing to heed the 
safety instructions of the supervisor. 

According to one superintendent of safety, disability to 
women is excessively high, amounting to as much as 20 
days per accident. They are also inclined to fall off high 
places, he said. Some railroads, the discussion disclosed, 
assign women to work according to their physical ability 
and mental characteristics while others do not endeavor 
to make an extensive selection. It was thought that the 
assignment of women to less hazardous tasks accounted 
for the low accident frequency among women on some 
railroads and that, if these women were given the more 
hazardous. jobs now handled by men on these railroads, 
their accident frequency would be higher than that of the 
men. 

Another subject considered by this panel was the 
reluctance of employees in the roundhouse to wear 
goggles. Those advocating the use of goggles in round- 
houses contended that there is a need for them and that 
the presence of steam which may cloud the goggles is not 
a serious objection, since many roundhouse employees 
wear glasses which, while subject to clouding, do not 
interfere with safe performance. Those opposed to the 
use of goggles in roundhouses where there is little or no 
eye hazard were of the opinion that the goggle is a 
hazard when clouded and when the work entails rapid 
movement. 

Still another subject discussed was the protection of 
track forces. Among the methods employed by railroads 
is the delegation of a lookout or watchman whose duty is 
to warn the track forces of approaching trains and make 
sure that the men clear the track. He is located near 
the workers so that they can hear his whistle above the 
noise of power-driven track tools. When approaching 
trains are not visible from such a position of proximity, 
an auxiliary lookout is stationed at a more distant posi- 
tion to relay the warning to the watchman. On some 
railroads the watchman is located near the source of 
power for the tools and shuts off the power when a train 
approaches. Slow orders were cited as effective protec- 
tion but if used too extensively, it was thought, might 
interrupt operations where trains are numerous. 


Train Service Accidents 


Education and training are the fundamental requisites 
for the prevention of train service accidents, the panel 
discussion of this subject concluded. The panel consid- 
ering this type of accident consisted of W. J. Flanigan. 
superintendent of safety of the Northern Pacific as 
leader; T. D. Beven, vice-president of the Elgin, Joilet 
& Eastern; W. H. Hillis, operating officer of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific; W. W. Judson, general 
manager of the Northern Pacific; A. E. Kriesien, gen- 
eral manager of the Erie; E. G. Wesson, assistant gen- 
eral manager, Lines East, of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy ; and members of the section. 

Accidents due to coupling and uncoupling steam or 
.air hose were discussed a length, with special attention 
directed toward the practice on the Chicago & North 
Western of not blowing the steam line when cutting cars 
in or out of the train. This railroad adopted the prac- 
tice to cut down delay to trains but has realized, since its 
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inception, a reduction in injuries and burns. On most 
railroads, the steam line is blown before the hose is un- 
copuled while on the North Western, the angle cocks on 
each side of the connection to be uncoupled are closed so 
that hot steam is retained in the lines of all cars. The 
discussion of uncoupling hose developed the fact that 
a number of railroads are using coupling rods which per- 
mit coupling and uncoupling of hose connections from the 
side of the car. They eliminate the necessity of men 
going between cars and grasping the connections with 
their hands. 

The elimination of the ball type switch and the substi- 
tution of a latch type was recommended as the only 
positive way to eliminate foot injuries due to the opera- 
tion of switches. Several railroads, it was revealed in 
the discussion, “blue flag” all cars and trains upon which 
persons are working in order to reduce accidents caused 
by moving cars. One railroad “blue flags” the throttle 
of the locomotive as an added precaution. Ice creepers 
that fasten on the heels of shoes so that they do not in- 
terfere with climbing on grab irons are being used by 
some railroads to prevent slipping on ice and falls from 
cars. 


Enlisting Employee Interest 


The employees’ suggestion system as a means of en- 
listing employee interest was described by H. C. Marma- 
duke, manager of the employees’ suggestion system of the 
Illinois Central. While the measurable savings from 
improved operation and the control of waste have more 
than justified the installation and operation of the sug- 
gestion system, he said, unmeasurable benefits, including 
increased interest and enthusiasm, have also resulted. 

Both the officers and the employees have exercised 
their constructive thinking; the suggestion system has 
provided an opportunity for personal contact with em- 
ployees, thus lessening the gap between them and man- 
agement ; employees have truly been taken into partner- 
ship and their pride has increased accordingly ; an added 
incentive to constructive thinking is the opportunity to 
earn extra compensation ; employees believe in the sug- 
gestion system, and consequently in management’s desire 
to be fair, because suggested ideas are handled by num- 
bers without regard to names and personalities; con- 
structive thinking developed through the suggestion sys- 
tem will be continuing; and the co-operative labor man- 
agement enterprise developed because of the war will be 
an important factor long after peace has been restored 
in furthering management-employee relations and enlist- 
ing employee interest, he concluded. 

Six cardinal principles, he said, are necessary to make 
a suggestion system successful. These include: (a) com- 
plete anonymity on the part of the employees making the 
suggestions up to the time awards are announced, (b) 
the active, enthusiastic, top-flight backing of manage- 
ment, (c) utmost fairness and thoroughness in the con- 
sideration of ideas, (d) generosity in the making of 
awards, (e) full-time supervision and (f), most 1m- 
portant of all, company-wide faith in the plan, combined 
with a willingness on the part of all actively engaged in 
its direction to work hard and long to put the enterprise 
over. 

Others addressing the meeting included E. J. League, 
inspector of the U. S. Bureau of Explosives, who de- 
scribed the record made by the railroads in handling 
large amounts of ammunition and other explosives; I. S. 
Cutter, medical director of the Chicago & North Western 
who emphasized the need for proper diet, care of chronic 
diseases and guarding against fatigue to protect mat- 
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power ; H. A. Daake, supervisor of safety of the Erie, 
who discussed trespassing, and George A. Kelly, vice- 
president of the Pullman Company, who described the 
post-war plans of that company. An abstract of Mr. 
Kelly’s remarks appears elsewhere in this issue. 

Charles E. Hill, general safety agent of the New York 
Central spoke on Ward Fund to Conserve Manpower. 
He showed that the record of deaths among railroad em- 
ployees thus far in World War II is far better than in 
World War I, only 1,985 persons having been killed as a 
result of accidents since December 7, 1941, as compared 
with 6,618 killed during the same period of World 
War I. On an employment basis, he said, the rate was 
one death for every 1,360 employees in World War II, 
compared with one for every 570 employees in World 
War I, while on a man-hour exposure basis it represents 
a decrease of 58.1 per cent in the death rate. 

Deaths to passengers in train accidents, he continued, 
also showed a marked decrease, only 198 passengers 
having been killed since Pearl Harbor in contrast to 374 
passengers killed in the same period of World War I. 
On a passenger-mile basis, he said, the death ratio de- 
creased 69.5 per cent. 


New Book... 


Clear the Tracks, by Joseph Bromley. 288 pages, 5¥% in. by 8Y% in. 
Bound in cloth. Published by Whittlesey House, N. Y. Price 
$2.75. 


This book is a selection from the railroad experience of an old- 
timer who began his career as an engine crew call-boy in 1880 
on the Utica & Black River (New York Central) and shortly 
thereafter became a fireman on a wood-burner on that line. A 
year or two later, he went over to the Utica-Binghamton branch 
of the Lackawanna, firing a coal-burner. In 1887, at the ripe age 
of twenty, he was promoted to the right side of the cab—and ran 
an engine continuously thereafter until early in the present cen- 
tury, after the Truesdale regime succeeded that of Samuel Sloan 
in the management of “the road of anthracite”. The author then 
went to the I. C. C. as a safety appliance inspector and continued 
in that employment until his comparatively recent retirement. 

The book’s presentation of conditions in the old days, when 
railroading was more of an art and less of a science than it is 
now, is exceptionally vivid—perhaps because the author has not 
had more recent experience in running an engine to confuse in 
his mind with the impressions of his earlier years. Anyhow, the 
tales he relates from his not-exceptional career make reading as 
easy to take as the best of light fiction, and will serve not only 
pleasantly to refresh the memories of other old-timers, but will 
help younger railroaders to a fuller understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the uniquely absorbing calling which they are pursuing. 

This book has received unusual attention in the book reviews 
of New York newspapers—and the comment has generally been 
to the effect that “those were the good old days”. Long hours, 
haphazard operating rules, primitive provisions for safety, em- 
ployment or dismissal at the whim of an official who, if not an 
unthinking tyrant, avoided that classification only because of his 
inherent qualities, and not because external circumstances pre- 
vented him—such conditions may have been “romantic”, but rail- 
Toad employees of today can scarcely experience the nostalgia 
for them which some “fans” exhibit. Nor is railroading any less 
interesting today than it was then—calling always, as it does, 
for individual knowledge and initiative, not only on the part of 
its officers, but from the men in the ranks as well. All the same, 
a livelier comprehension of past conditions is worth having, not 
only because of. their interest, but because they explain many 
Present conditions, both good and bad, which otherwise are hard 
to understand—such, for instance, as some of the onerous pro- 
“sions of present-day working rules. The pendulum always 
swings—and history teaches that an excessive movement in one 
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direction today builds up the force for an equal movement in 
the opposite direction later on. 

Joseph Bromley has recreated the atmosphere of the old days 
in a book that, despite what appear to be one or two minor an- 
achronisms here and there, has a strong flavor of authenticity ; 
with which is combined all the interest ordinarily associated with 
fiction. 


Communications ..- 
What To Call Railroad Women 


San Francisco, Cat. 
To Tue Epirtor: 

Quite a while ago I read somewhere, and I believe it was in 
the News Section of the Age, an abbreviation that to me seemed 
to fit admirably. It was Wits—“Women in Transportation 
Service.” 

V. S. ANbrRus, 


Assistant to President 
Southern Pacific Co. 


Fort WortHh, TEXxAs 
To THe Epitor: as 

How about Worr or Wor, signifying “Women on Railroads” ? 
It sounds like war when you pronounce it and would therefore be 
doubly appropriate. 

B. B. Lewis, 
Auditor, St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas 
e 
East St. Louis, Itt. 
To Tue Eptitor: ; 

Have read the letter from S. M. P. in the September 25 issue 
of Railway Age. Women have been working on the railroads 
for years (as I can testify from 25 years’ service) and have 
shared equal rights with men employees in rates of pay and 
working conditions. We don’t want any special recognition in 
the way of a special title—and I am sure I speak for the women 
doing manual work as well as those doing office work. We are 
all RamLroaApERS—doing our bit in the war effort—so let’s leave 
it at that. Anyhow, thanks to S. M. P. 


KATHERINE STEDELIN, 
Employee of Alton & Southern 


New Yor«k 
To THe Epitor: 
How about “RAILETTES” as a name for the women workers on 
the railroads? 
SECRETARY. 





Government Is Invariably Mischievous 


“The love of exercising power has been found to be so 
universal, that no class of men who have possessed author- 
ity have been able to avoid abusing it. To maintain order, 
to prevent the strong from oppressing the weak, are the 
only services which any government can render to the in- 
terests of civilization. That these are services of immense 
value, no one will deny; but it cannot be said that by them 
civilization is advanced, or the progress of man accelerated. 
All that is done is to afford the opportunity of progress; the 
progress itself must depend upon other matters. . . 

“Seeing that the efforts of government in favor of civiliza- 
tion are, when most successful, altogether negative; and 
seeing, too, that when those efforts are more than negative, 
they become injurious—it clearly follows that all specula- 
tions must be erroneous which ascribe the progress of 
Europe to the wisdom of its rulers. ... No government 
having recognized its proper limits, the result is that every 
government has inflicted on its subjects great injuries, and 
has done this nearly always with the best intentions.” 
—Henry Thomas Buckle in “History of Civilisation in England” 
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15,983 Freight Cars 
Scheduled for 1944 


Includes 10,122 carried over 
from this year’s lagging 
Ath quarter program 


Next year’s freight car production 
schedules as developed thus far were set 
forth in an Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion October 8 statement which revealed 
that the War Production Board has up to 
this time scheduled 15,983 cars, including 
10,122 to be carried over from this year’s 
lagging fourth-quarter program and 5,861 
for which ODT has made authorized ad- 
vance drawings upon 1944 allotments under 
WPB’s Controlled Materials Plan. 

The carry-over from this year’s fourth 
quarter was “due to the time lag in get- 
ting the allocated materials flowing into 
the car builders’ shops.” The 10,122 cars 
thus delayed “will be produced during the 
first quarter of 1944,” the ODT statement 
said. Of the newly-scheduled 5,861 cars, 
4,456 will be built in the second quarter 
and 1,405 in the third quarter. 

“Additional cars will be scheduled 
promptly upon placement of orders by the 
railroads, and upon authorization being re- 
ceived for materials for the first and sub- 
sequent quarters of 1944,” ODT said. The 
statement pointed out that the method of 
making authorized advance drawings upon 
future allotments assists in maintaining a 
more even production in car building plants, 
and abreast of railroad orders. 

The breakdown of the 15,983 cars ac- 
cording to types is as follows: Hopper, 
9,420; box, 4,080; gondola, 1,175; flat, 867; 
caboose, 210; refrigerator, 200; tank, 19; 
dump car flat, 8; dump, 4. 

The distribution by builders is as fol- 
lows: American Car & Foundry Company, 
2,889; Bethlehem Steel Company, 1,500; 
Fruit Growers Express Company, 217; 
General American Transportation Cor- 
poration, 550; Greenville Steel Car Com- 
pany, 450; Mount Vernon Car Manufac- 
turing Company, 35; Pressed Steel Car 
Company, 50; Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company, 1,800; Ralston 
Steel Car Company, 100; Austin-Western 
Road Machinery Company, 4; Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe shops, 100; Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy shops, 1,000; Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific shops, 
700; Great Northern shops, 600; Illinois 
Central shops, 600; Maine Central shops, 
8; Merchants Despatch shops, 1,000; Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia shops, 5; Reading 
shops, 1,850; St.  Louis-SanFrancisco 
shops, 100; St. Louis Southwestern shops, 
100; Virginia Bridge Company, 500; Vir- 
ginian shops, 1,000; Wabash shops, 825. 
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Emergency I. C. C. Rule on 
Motor Carrier Plates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued Emergency Order M-4, modify- 
ing its rule covering motor carrier identi- 
fication plates to permit carriers to sub- 
stitute identification markings on the sides 
of their vehicles for the plates. The order 
becomes effective November 1; its stated 
purpose is to meet the present situation 
wherein the supply of identification plates 
(which are made of critical materials), is 
approaching exhaustion, and to authorize a 
more flexible method of complying with the 
identification requirements. 

The order will remain in effect until De- 
cember 31, 1944 “or such other time as the 
commission may by order hereafter desig- 
nate.” 


Fast Work on the Battlefield 


Details of the part played by the 727th 
Railway Operating Battalion in the capture 
of Sicily, for which the entire battalion was 
specially commended by Lieut.-Gen. George 
S. Patton, Jr., have been made public by 
the War Department. 

This citation, which was previously re- 
ported in Railway Age, issue of October 9, 
page 572, along with an illustration in 
which a number of its officers were shown, 
followed a previous citation for exceptional 
merit which was won in the Tunisian cam- 
paign, and the award of the Legion of 
Merit to its commanding officer, Lieut-Col. 
Fred W. Okie, in civilian life superintend- 
ent of the Birmingham division of the 
Southern. 

As recounted in the War Department 
press release, the battalion’s “latest honors 
were conferred upon it for an exploit un- 
paralleled in. railroad history. Landing an 
advance reconnaissance party immediately 
a bridgehead had been established, the bat- 


_talion took over an unfamiliar railroad sys- 


tem in a hostile country, underwent bomb- 
ing raids and struggled through mine fields 
along with the combat troops. ... The 
advance party . . . landed at Licate, recon- 
noitered the rail yards, organized civilian 
rail workers, located equipment, got up 
steam on a locomotive, figured out how to 
drive it, and made the pioneer run over 
parts of the road then in Allied hands. 
All this was done within four hours of the 
time the party hit the beaches.” 

This reconnaissance party was led by 
Major Charles O. Butler of Lakeland, Fia., 
and Capt. Marvin L. Horton of Rocky 
Mount, N. C., both of whom worked for 
the Atlantic Coast Line before entering the 
service. 

These two officers had previously re- 
ceived Soldiers’ Medals for their part in 
disentangling ammunition cars from the 
wreckage of a burning train in the North 
African campaign. 








Outlines Railroads’ 
Tax Relief Program 


Allowances sought for deferred 
maintenance, capital Josses, 
and land grant refunds 


Outlining four forms of tax relief which 
the railroads consider to be justified under 
current conditions, Judge R. V. Fletcher, 
vice-president of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, on October 11 appeared be- 
fore the ways and means committee of the 
House of Representatives to discuss the 
new tax proposals submitted by the Treas- 
ury Department, so far as they directly 
affect the railroads, and to present the 
railroads’ tax program. 

The four proposals suggested to the com- 
mittee by the witness were: provision for 
tax relief in the event that the disputed 
application of land grant rate concessions 
is determined in favor of the government; 
provision for current tax deductions on 
account of deferred maintenance ; extension 
of allowable deductions for capital losses 
to include those connected with ownership 
of securities; and relief from penalties in- 
curred through the. change from retire- 
ment to depreciation accounting in the 
case of fixed property. 

In addition to the changes proposed by 
the Treasury to apply to industry in gen- 
eral in the way of corporation taxes and 
excises, the plan submitted to the commit- 
tee by that department included a recom- 
mendation that the existing tax on trans- 
portation of property be eliminated and 
another that the tax rate on passenger fares 
be increased to 25 per cent. While Judge 
Fletcher told the committee that the rail- 
roads, as in the past, had no opinion to 
express on the application of taxes to 
freight charges, so long as the same rate 
is applied to any and all forms of trans- 
portation, he said the industry does ask 
that, if this tax is to be continued, its ap- 
plication be restricted to charges paid for 
transportation proper, exempting acces- 
sorial services. As an example of the un- 
desirable operation of the present law, 
which makes no such distinction, he pointed 
to the situation at the Great Lakes ore 
docks, where the tax does not apply to 
services performed by privately-owned docks 
but does apply to the same services when 
performed by railroad-owned docks, with a 
consequent congestion of the former. 

While the industry took no position on 
the proposal to increase the passenger 
fare tax, Judge Fletcher told the com 
mittee, he expressed his personal opinion 
that the 25 per cent rate suggested would 
be too high, particularly because the burden 
would fall largely on those least able to 
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pay, and at this time especially on the 
families of service men. 

Discussing the land grant rate contro- 
versy, the witness pointed out that the 
railroads are collecting some $200 to $300 
million yearly that they may. have to re- 
fund if it eventually is decided that their 
interpretation of the term “military and 
naval property,” to which the land grant 
rates are applicable, is not sustained. If 
such sums have to be refunded many years 
in the future, he pointed out, the railroads 
may very well at that time have no earn- 
ings to offset tax deductions in such 
amounts. Statutory provision should be 
made, he suggested, that the tax returns 
for the years in which these sums were 
collected should be opened up and recal- 
culated if refunds are eventually necessary. 
Such a provision, he added, would be no 
more than is now provided for other in- 
dustries whose apparent income may later 
be reduced through renegotiation of con- 
tracts. 

When the railroads’ spokesman entered 
into a discussion of the deferred main- 
tenance proposal, he was asked by Repre- 
sentative Robertson, Democrat of Virginia, 
the committee’s leading exponent of the 
general sales tax, to offer a formula by 
which proper deferments could be measured. 
Mr. Robertson announced his support of 
the principle for which the witness was 
arguing, but subjected to some questioning 
the suggestion that the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue should be required, subject to cer- 
tain conditions, to accept the findings of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
to what amounts should properly be set 
aside for deferred maintenance. Under 
such an arrangement, Judge Fletcher sug- 
gested, the commission could be depended 
upon to police the railroads’ accounting and 
preserve a proper relationship between the 
deferments and normal maintenance ex- 
penditures. 

The arguments for a change in the cap- 
ital losses section of the presént tax law 
to cover investments in railroad securities 
which he offered to the committee were 
substantially those contained in the recent 
A.A.R. booklet dealing with this question, 
the content of which was summarized in 
Railway Age of September 18, page 465. 

Judge Fletcher went on to analyze for 
the committee the effect of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue’s proposal that the shift 
from retirement accounting to depreciation 
accounting required by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should be adjusted for 
faxation purposes by a lump-sum 30 per 
tent deduction, or capital levy, accom- 
panied by a surrender of the right to tax 
deductions accumulated in the past. An 
amendment to the law permitting tax de- 
ductions annually to absorb the accounting 
change, and so to avoid reducing the roads’ 
mvested capital, was suggested to meet 
this situation, 

Th concluding his testimony, the A.A.R. 
vice-president also asked that the capital 
stock tax and the related excess profits tax 
cae as recommended by the Treas- 

He also asked repeal of the 2 per 
cent penalty imposed on railroads for the 
Privilege of making a consolidated tax 
teturn and advocated a provision allowing 
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for depreciation on leased property under 
certain conditions. 

Still another request was for a provision 
to permit deductions for income tax pur- 
poses of dividends paid on stocks issued to 
replace interest-bearing obligations when 
railroad reorganization plans are consum- 
mated. Public utility companies have been 
afforded such relief, he pointed out. 

The Treasury’s passenger fare tax pro- 
posal was further discussed before the 
committee on October 14 by L. M. Green- 
law, vice-president. of the Pullman Com- 
pany, who presented statistical data in 
support of his contention that one serious 
effect of such an increase would be to force 
more travelers from the first class accom- 
modations to the coaches at a time when 
congestion in the coaches already is a 
cause of concern. 


Passenger Section of ODT Gets 
New Director 


As reported in Railway Age of October 
9, page 569, M. D. Riggs has been ap- 
pointed to the position of assistant director 
in charge of the passenger section of the 
Division of Traffic Movement of the Office 
of Defense Transportation, succeeding J. 
W. Stevenson. Mr. Riggs is on leave from 
his work as assistant general passenger 
agent of the St. Louis-San Francisco, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., to which 
post he was appointed June 1, 1935. 

Mr. Riggs was born in St. Louis October 
5, 1892, and obtained his education in the 
public schools of that city. On September 
1, 1910, he entered railroad service in the 
office of the Vandalia, now the Pennsyl- 
vania, in St. Louis, where he was employed 
successively as clerk in the office of the 
general manager and stenographer in the 
freight rate department and the general 
freight office. On January 1, 1917, he 
entered the employ of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco. His first position with this road 
was secretary to the passenger traffic man- 


ager. 
From the fall of 1917 until the summer 
of 1919 he was in military service, enter- 





ing as a private and receiving promotions 
until he left the service as a first lieutenant 
of infantry in the American Expeditionary 
Forces. After returning to the railroad, he 
became its passenger representative at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, then district passenger - 
agent at Ft. Worth, Tex., and district 
passenger agent and assistant general agent 
at Chicago. 

On January 1, 1930, Mr. Riggs left rail- 
road service, entering the employ of Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., of Chicago, and later of 
Kleinkopf-Weicher Co., of Burlington, 
Iowa, as a salesman, in which work he 
continued until his appointment to his 
present position with the St. Louis-San 
Francisco. 


To Absorb More Coal Dealers’ 
Freight Charges 


Provisions for absorption by the federal 
government of so-called wartime increases 
in the cost of transporting coal to points 
north of and including New York harbor 
have been clarified and modified in Revised 
Compensatory Adjustment Regulation No. 
1, effective October 11, the Office of Price 
Administration has announced. This pro- 
cedure was designed to compensate coal 
dealers in New England and New York 
who have been compelled by wartime con- 
ditions to make use of higher cost rail 
transportation instead of the cheaper all- 
water transportation on which they nor- 
mally depended, the OPA explained. 

The effect of tle changes in the regula- 
tions is to afford to receivers of bituminous 
coal in certain parts of Maine and New 
Hampshire the same compensation as other 
sections have been entitled to, and to allow 
receivers of anthracite at certain points to 
apply for compensation where inadequate 
rail sidings necessitate receiving shipments 
by water at additional cost. 


Committee to Implement Plans 
to Work Equipment Harder 


The Office of Defense Transportation an- 
nounced October 13 the formation of a 
new War Transportation Efficiency Com- 
mittee to concentrate on a program to speed 
up the loading, unloading and cleaning of 
cars, reduce switching time, and speed up 
freight movements generally, thus actively 
undertaking . measures for meeting the 
threatened car stringency suggested in 
Director Eastman’s address in Boston, 
Mass., on October 6, and reported in Rail- 
way Age of October 9, page 569. 

Mr. Eastman was named chairman of the 
new committee. Its “working vice-chair- 
man” is W. H. Day, general chairman of 
the New England Shippers Advisory 
Board, and its secretary is Edward F. 
Lacey, executive secretary of the National 


Industrial Traffic League. Others members 
are W. C. Kendall, chairman of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads’ Car Service 
Division; J. M. Hood, president of the 
American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion; Henry F. McCarthy, director of the 
ODT’s Division of Traffic Movement; 
Homer King, director of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s Bureau of Serv- 
ice; John B. Keeler, of the N. I. T. League; 
G. H. Shafer, of the National Association 
of Shippers Advisory Boards; and F. A. 
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Doebber, president of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America. 

Organization of the committee followed 
a meeting in Mr. Eastman’s office in which 
major shipper and carrier organization 
representatives heard the ODT director 
urge that steps be taken at once to improve 
the utilization of existing rail equipment by 
at least 10 per cent, lest the war effort be 
slowed down. He pointed out also that 
the railroads are going into a winter with 
virtually no margin of unused capacity, 
though in this season of lowered operating 
efficiency they will be called upon to handle 
more and more export traffic and a pe- 
troleum, coal and ore movement which 
shows no signs of easing up. 


Experienced Railroader Becomes 
Equipment Division Head 


In appointing to the position of direc- 
tor of its Transportation Equipment Di- 
vision Lynne L. White, the War Pro- 
duction Board has obtained the services of 
one who has been associated with the rail- 
road industry for nearly 40 years. As 
reported in Railway Age of October 9, 
page 569, Mr. White succeeds in this posi- 
tion Andrew Stevenson, having left the 
post of chief operating officer of the Chi- 
cago & North Western. 

Mr. White was born in Kenwood Park, 
Iowa, July 2, 1889, and was educated in 
the public schools there. On March 10, 
1904, he entered railroad service as a file 
clerk in the passenger department of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, in which work he continued 
until the fall of the following year, when 
he entered Cedar Rapids Business College. 

In April, 1906, Mr. White returned to 
railroad work, obtaining a position as 
clerk-stenographer in the office of the Rock 
Island’s division passenger agent at Cedar 
Rapids. From 1907 to 1918 he served 
successively as clerk, timekeeper, secretary, 
chief clerk and chief dispatcher at various 
points on this road, and in addition for a 
short time held a position as stenographer 
and trainmaster’s clerk with the St. Louis- 
San Francisco at Enid, Okla. In February, 
1918, he entered the service of the Erie, 
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going to the office of the general superin- 
tendent at Chicago as chief clerk. Later 
he was chief clerk to the general manager 
at Chicago and trainmaster at Hammond, 
Ind. 

In June, 1922, Mr. White was promoted 
to superintendent of the Chicago division 
of the Erie, in which position he remained 
until this division and the former Marion 
division were consolidated in 1928, when 
he was made superintendent of the com- 
bined divisions, with headquarters at Hunt- 
ington, Ind. In June, 1929, he was ad- 
vanced to assistant general manager of the 
western district of the Erie, with head- 
quarters at Youngstown, Ohio, and three 
months later he was again promoted, be- 
coming assistant to the president, at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. In March, 1933, Mr. White 
was also elected vice-president of the 
Erie, remaining at Cleveland. In Sep- 
tember, 1936, he was made president of 
that road’s coal mining subsidiary, the Pitts- 
ton Company, with headquarters at Dun- 
more, Pa. In October, 1938, however, he 
returned to the Erie, being elected vice- 
president in charge of purchasing and de- 
velopment, in which position he con- 
tinued until January 1, 1940, when he ac- 
cepted the post of chief operating officer 
of the Chicago & North Western. 


Railroad Men Take Over Job of 
Removing Enemy Mines 


“Coping with unpredictable combat emer- 
gencies as they push lines of supply into 
territory newly wrested from the enemy, 
personnel of the Military Railway Service, 
Transportation Corps, have hit a new high 
in versatility by becoming experts in the 
removal of land mines, booby traps and 
demolition charges planted along the rail- 
road right of way,” according to a dispatch 
from North Africa released through the 
War Department. 


Materials 


The following is a digest of orders and notices 
of interest to railways, issued by the War Produc- 
tion Board and the Office of Price Administra- 
tion since September 21: 


CMP Regulation 1—Manufacturers of Class A 
products have the right to ask for allotments 
from their customers for the quarter in which the 
allotments are needed to obtain delivery of con- 
trolled materials, WPB has ruled in issuing Di- 
rection No. 27 to CMP Regulation No. 1, Sep- 
tember 11. If the manufacturer is asking for 
an allotment to replace inventory of controlled 


materials which he will use in the manufacture - 


of the Class A product, he may ask for it in 
the quarter for which the order is placed or for 
any of the next three quarters. Manufacturers 
do not have to accept orders for such products, 
unless their requests for allotments, within the 
specified time limits, are complied with. Manu- 
facturers, however, must not ask for allotments 
for quarters in which they cannot accept de- 
livery of controlled materials because of inven- 
tory limitations. 

Interpretation No. 11 to CMP Regulation No. 
1 indicates that a manufacturer of Class A prod- 
ucts must fill orders out of excess stocks if the 
size of his inventory prohibits acceptance of 
delivery of controlled materials. Nevertheless, a 
manufacturer may insist on an allotment before 
accepting an order for a Class A product, if the 
quarter for which he is seeking the allotment is 
within the time limit permitted by Direction 
No. 27. 

CMP Regulation No. 5—In computing quotas 
for maintenance, repair, and operating supplies 
under CMP Regulation No. 5, and in charging 


“Ordinarily, the placing and removal of 
such military obstacles is the duty of the 
Corps of Engineers,” the dispatch cop. 
tinues, “but during the stress of battle they 
are too often engaged in clearing a path for 
the advance’ of combat forces to give im- 
mediate assistance to the railroads. To 
eliminate any delay in the extension of lines 
of communication during the North Afri- 
can Campaign, selected railroad-soldiers 
in each M. R. S. unit were thoroughly 
trained in mine and demolitions technique 

. under direction of Capt. Francis J, 
Murphy of Seattle, Wash., a former Great 
Northern employee. .. . 

“In the North African campaign, railway 
communication lines were mined at numer- 
ous places.’ The Germans employed 4 
mine specially developed for the destruc- 
tion of railroad property. “This gadget is 
housed in a wooden box 9 in. square and 
44 in. high. Its total weight is about 13 
Ibs., of which 8% Ibs. is an explosive 
charge of TNT blocks. The mine is equipped 
with a time switch assembly, a combined 
switch, a secondary detonator and a bat- 
tery. It is usually placed under the ties or 
rails, and the time switch can be set for 
from 1 to 21 days. Traffic over the spot 
will not set off the charge until the set 
time has elapsed. The device also has a 
booby trap plunger, and will explode if at- 
tempts are made to remove it from be- 
neath the track... . 

“American railroad soldiers have learned 
that anything movable may be equipped 
with a booby trap. When in a combat 
zone, the mere moving of a car or locomo- 
tive, opening or closing of a firebox door, 
throwing a hand switch, pulling a lever ina 
signal tower, lifting a telephone receiver, 
pulling down a water spout, pushing a door 
latch or closing a window may cause an 
explosion and costly loss of life or prop- 
erty.” 


and Prices 


purchases against these quotas, manufacturers are 
permitted to exclude the cost of the labor in- 
volved in carrying on such operations, WPB an- 
nounced in Direction No. 13, issued September 
21. However, if labor costs are excluded with 
respect to MRO purchases they must also be 
excluded with respect to the quota computation. 
Items included in lists A and B of Priorities 
Regulation No. 3 may be excluded from compu: 
tation of the quota and purchases against it, but 
these items must be excluded from the computa 
tion of the quota and the charges against the 
quota. 

Direction 13 requires that MRO quotas must 
be computed, and that records of the computa 
tion and supporting work sheets must be kept 
for at least two years after the last purchase ol 
MRO items under the regulation. Persons Pur 
chasing under the regulation must also maintain 
a record of expenditures for MRO items for not 
less than two years. 


Freon Refrigerants—Shortages in the supply 
of Freon-12 refrigerants will continue for some 
months, members of WPB’s General Refrigeration 
and Air Conditioning Industry Advisory Commtt 
tee and of the Industrial Refrigeration ange 
Advisory Committee were told at a recent i. 
meeting. The completion of a new plant in ad 
ruary, 1944, will provide some relief, —— 
officers stated, and there is some possibility thal 
another plant will be built. 


Pipe Fittings—Limitation Order L-288, we 
ing grey cast iron, malleable iron and bronze ye 
brass pipe fittings, was amended September e 
by WPB to add an item to the appendix listin3 
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pipe fittings which can be manufactured under the 
order. The amendment adds the 4-in., 300-Ib. 
SWP (steam working pressure) malleable iron 
female ground joint union and the % in. by 
y, in. by % in. reducing tee to the list of per- 
mitted reducing tees under Table 2—Grey Cast 
Jron Pipe Fittings. 


Plumbing and Heating Equipment — Restric- 
tions on the sale and delivery of plumbing and 
heating equipment are clarified by the official 
interpretation, in question and answer form, of 
Order L-79, as amended, issued September 25, 
by WPB. 


Refrigerant Connections—The maximum length 
of refrigerant connections for which copper or 
copper base alloy pipe or tubing may be used is 
changed from 15 to 25 ft. by Amendment I to 
Schedule VI of Limitation Order L-126, issued 
September 30, by WPB. Other provisions of 
Schedule VI (Required Specifications for refrig- 
erant and service connections) remain unchanged. 


Steel Drums—A critical situation will develop 
in steel shipping drums in the fourth quarter of 
1943, the WPB Containers division stated Sep- 
tember 28. This is largely due to a suddenly in- 
creased demand from several claimant agencies, 
with the result that a considerable tonnage of 
steel, allotted under CMP for making steel drums 
for the fourth quarter, cannot be scheduled in 
steel mills because their schedules are already 
filled. Some additional steel may be made avail- 
able through the use of cold-rolled steel sheets. 


Vitrified Pipe—Limitation Order L-316, effec- 
tive October 25, provides for the simplification 
and standardization of vitrified clay sewer pipe 
and fittings by reducing the number of sizes from 
21 to 13 and of specifications from 5 to 2. The 
country is divided into three zones: Zone 1: all 


territory within continental United States not 
inluded in Zones 2 and 3; Zone 2: California 
south of the 36th parallel; Zone 3: California 


north of the 36th parallel 
Washington. 

The manufacture of vitrified clay sewer pipe is 
limited to the strength, dimensions, sizes, etc., 
specified in Schedule A, Tables I and II and 
Schedule B, Tables I and II, attached to the 
order, as follows: Zone 1—Schedule A, Tables I 
and 11. Zone 2—Schedule B, Tables I and II. 
se res A, Table IT and Schedule B, 
adie I. 


and, the State of 


Prices 


_Douglas Fir Plywood—Simplification and clar- 
iheation of the price regulation for Douglas fir 
plywood was announced by OPA in Second Re- 
vised Maximum Price Regulation No. 13 (Doug- 
hs Fir Plywood), effective September 27. The 
our principal changes in pricing provisions 
follow : 

(1) New grades and grading terms issued by 

the National Bureau of Standards, of the U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce, are adopted by the revised 
regulation. The new standards contain sound-one- 
side plywood, a new grade. The new standards 
aso allow more defects on the backs of wallboard 
ad sheathing. They replace other National Bu- 
tau of Standards grades and grading terms long 
wed by the industry. 
_ (2) Seattle, Washington, is designated as bas- 
mg Point in place of Portland, Oregon, for use in 
determining inbound transportation costs when 
calculating ceiling prices for plywood distribu- 
tion plant sales. 

(3) An arbitrary freight rate of 1014¢ per 100 
lb. is established for delivered sales in the states 
Oregon and Washington west of the crest of 
1e Cascade mountains, regardless of distance of 
the destination from the mill. 

(4) Additions are \provided which may be 
res bes base prices for long lengths ranging 
sie 288 to 600 in. in exterior types of plywood. 
“ are: For lengths 288 in. to 360 in., inclu- 
Ps sanded or unsanded, $150 per 1,000 sq. ft.; 

oa 480 in., $175; 480 to 600 in., $200. 
aa a clarifying addition to the revised regula- 

, a paragraph has been inserted clearly to 





on ree from assembling small orders 
aia oad shipments and charging less-than- 
er adage for the products | on which they 
re ag freight. The regulation now requires 
wl — on which less-than-carload prices 
load — must leave the mill as less-than-car- 
mi ge on which less-than-carload freight 
pe: re Paid. This was the intention of the 
Binal regulation. 
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Iron and Steel Pipe—Used iron and steel pipe 
in the ground, when sold to a consumer or ex- 
porter, may be sold for the ceiling price for 
“reusable” pipe less the cost of ‘lifting and re- 
conditioning the pipe and loading it on railroad 
cars or trucks, OPA announced Setember 28. If 
the seller is unwilling or unable to establish the 
cost of lifting, reconditioning, and loading, then 
the price shall not exceed the maximum price for 
“used structural pipe.” 

Ceiling prices for both “reusable” pipe and 
“used structural pipe,” OPA said, are established, 
in Revised Maximum Price Regulation No. 230 
(Used Iron and Steel Pipe), which became ef- 
fective in its revised form February 9, 1943. This 
regulation fixes maximum prices only on sales to 
consumers and exporters. 

Under the regulation the ceiling price, for in- 
stance; for 7-in. 20-lb. “‘reusable” oil country cas- 
ing is $73.60 per 100 ft., the equivalent of $73.60 
per net ton, when sold in Zone 4, the Texas oil 
producing area. The maximum price for this size 
and weight of pipe in the ground in Zone 4 
would be $73.60 per 100 ft. less estimated cost of 
lifting, reconditioning, and loading on railroad 
cars or trucks. 

Tf the seller and purchaser are unwilling or 
unable to establish a selling price by the fore- 
going formula, then the applicable ceiling is that 
for “used structural pipe’, or $35 per net ton. 

The interpretation points out that under the 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 230, ‘‘reusable”’ 
pipe means iron and steel pipe ‘suitable without 
further reconditioning for any purpose for which 
new pipe of prime quality is customarily used 
and capable of conducting without leakage, liquids 
and gases at a pressure of at least 50 Ib. per 
sq. in. ‘For this reason, the ceiling price for 
pipe in the ground sold as “reusable” pipe would 
have to reflect estimated deductions for lifting the 
pipe, reconditioning, and loading it on cars or 
trucks. 

Under the regulation, “‘used structural pipe’’ 
means used iron or steel pipe which does not 
meet the requirements set forth in the definition 
of “reusable” pipe, but which is suitable for use 
for structural purposes. 


Linseed Oil—Amendment No. 34 to Revised 
Supplementary Regulation 14 of the General 
Maximum Price Regulation, effective October 1, 
provides maximum prices for linseed replacement 
oil conforming to Federal Specification TT-0-371, 
which is used as a substitute for the 100-percent 
oil as required by War Production Board Order 
M-322. The federal specification replacement oil 
contains no less than 65 and no more than 70 
percent non-volatile matter by weight and about 
16,000,000 gallons of the product will be produced 
in the next year. 

Under WPB order, crushers, processors, manu- 
facturers and wholesalers are prohibited, with 
certain exceptions, from delivering 100-percent 
linseed oil. Further, no replacement oil may be 
delivered which contains more than 70 percent 
linseed oil by weight, and no oil may be sold as 
replacement linseed oil unless it meets Specifica- 
tion TT-0-371. 

Unlike 100-percent linseed oil, the Federal 
specification requires the use of sufficient heavy 
bodied linseed oil to assure maintenance of fairly 
equivalent serviceability. The linseed oil treated 
in this manner ordinarily sold at a price up to 
6¢ per lb. higher than the raw linseed oil. Be- 
cause of the additional cost to producers of the 
replacement linseed oil, which will assure pur- 
chasers of a substitute oil of similar qualities, 
OPA held that the latter should be sold for sub- 
stantially the same price as the 100-percent lin- 
seed oil. 

One minor departure from industry pricing 
practices is the use of the gallon instead of the 
pound as the unit pricing basis, because the fed- 
eral specification permits a certain amount of 
leeway in the non-volatile composition of linseed 
replacement oil, causing a variance in the volume 
of one pound which was not true in the 100-per- 
cent linseed oil formerly sold. Since volume and 
not weight determines how far the oil will go in 
actual use, the gallon unit was used for more 
effective price control. 

A maximum of $1.12 per gal. for sales, other 
than at retail, for tank cars is set forth in the 
amendment and $1.15 per gal. for carlot drums. 
Specific maximums for various quantities of less- 
than-tank-car or carlot amounts delivered in the 
city where the seller has a plant or warehouse 
range from a ceiling of $1.13 per gal. for a tank 
wagon to $1.20 per gal. for installment of 1 to 4 


drums from tank car or carlot sales. The ceilings 
for less-than-carlot or tank car sales and deliveries 
range from $1.15 per gal. for tank wagons to 
$1.23 per gal. for 1 to 4 drums. Any pro rata 
amount of freight charges the seller was required 
to pay for delivery from his supplier and actual 
delivery charges from the warehouse to the buyer 
may be added in sales outside the city of the 
seller’s plant or warehouse. 


Locks and Lock Sets—lIron, steel, and plastic 
lines of tubular and cylindrical locks and lock 
sets when sold by manufacturers and jobbers were 
given specific dollars-and-cents ceilings, which 
continue at levels 5 to 20 per cent under com- 
parable brass products, by OPA in Amendment 
No. 2 to Maximum Price Regulation 317 (Locks 
and Lock Sets), effective September 28. The 
new maximums, reflect generally and replace the 
maximum prices previously set by Revised Price 
Schedule 40 (Builders’ Hardware) which were 
the highest prices in effect during the October 
1-15, 1941 period. 

The tubular and cylindrical locks are distin- 
guished from other fastening devices in that 
the moving parts are contained in a_ tube-like 
metal case, and the locking mechanism is either 
in the rose or in the lock itself. A tubular or 
cylindrical lock set is a lock combined with its 
trim (consisting of knobs, escutcheons, plates, ro- 
settes and screws). 

The locks and lock sets listed in the amend- 
ment are only those permitted to be manufac- 
tured under War Production Board Limitation 
Order L-236, and those which are not included 
remain under the provisions of Revised Price 
Schedule 40. The industry, prohibited from 
using essential materials, such as brass and cop- 
per, has concentrated on the plastic iron and steel 
lines. 

The selling practices of each producer are pre- 
served by the amendment. The manufacturers’ 
discount practices, and differentials for different 
finishes and for different classes of buyers, sim- 
ilar to those set by the industry for brass locks 
and lock sets, are maintained. The net prices for 
each of 15 producers are set forth in separate 
tables and sales to jobbers are the list prices less 
five per cent while sales to other classes of buyers 
are the net list prices. The list prices and the 
customary discounts practiced by the three other 
producers are also listed. 

Ceilings for jobbers are determined on the usual 
industry pricing basis. As in the case of the 
mortise lock sets already under the regulation, a 
mark-up of 33% per cent over cost has been pro- 
vided for jobbers. 


Northeastern Softwood Lumber—Amendment 
No. 4 to Revised Maximum Price Regulation No. 
219 (Northeastern Softwood Lumber), effective 
October 8, broadens the geographical scope of 
ceilings by extending dollars-and-cents ceiling 
prices for. Northeastern white pine, spruce and 
hemlock lumber produced in New England, New 
York and Pennsylvania in addition to Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia. 

The action will provide higher prices for sales 
in the states now added to those already covered 
by the regulation. Previous maximum prices for 
white pine, hemlock and spruce produced in those 
states were provided by the General Maximum 
Price Regulation, and were the highest prices indi- 
vidual sellers charged during March, 1942. 

On September 13, 1943, OPA under Revised 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 219 authorized 
an increase of $4 per M. b. m. above the March, 
1942, prices for white pine and hemlock in New 
England, New York and Pennsylvania. The regu- 
lation’s present ceilings for spruce in New Eng- 
land, New York and Pennsylvania are $5 per 
M. b. m. above March, 1942, prices. 

These higher prices now will apply to similar 
species of softwoods produced in the new states 
now brought within the scope of RMPR No. 219. 


Rubber Goods—Neoprene conveyor belting and 
synthetic rubber hose meeting AAR specifications 
are given specific maximum prices by Amendment 
No. 14 to Maximum Price Regulation No. 149 
(Mechanical Rubber Goods), effective October 1. 

The ceilings apply to all Grade I conveyor 
belting made in whole or in part of neoprene 
which is made with either a 28 or a 32-0z. duck 
in four, five or six plies. Grade 1 belting is de- 
fined as having a minimum range of 1700 to 2200 
lb. per sq. in. in tensile strength of covers and 
a minimum range of 16 to 19 Ib. per sq. in. in the 
friction between plies. 
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GENERAL NEWS 








Op Chairmen to Meet 
At Chicago Oct. 22 


Will consider recommended 
4.5 per cent raise; non-ops 
still after Roosevelt 


General chairmen of the five transporta- 
tion brotherhoods are scheduled to meet in 


Chicago on October 22 to decide upon a- 


course of action with respect to the recent 
report from the National Railway Labor 
Panel emergency board which rejected 
their demand for a 30 per cent increase in 
wages, recommending a raise of only 4.5 
per cent or four cents per hour. The call 
for the Chicago meeting was decided upon 
by the chief executives of the five unions 
who conferred in Cleveland, Ohio, last 
week, 

These leaders have denounced the rec- 
ommendation as an “insult”; and, accord- 
ing to the October 9 issue of “Labor,” are 
predicting that the general chairmen will 
“unanimously reject” the board’s proposal. 
“Judging from the temper of the chairmen, 
as reported to the headquarters of their 
unions, it is anticipated a strike vote will 
be taken,” the “Labor” article adds. 

Meanwhile, leaders of the 15 non-oper- 
ating unions have “received assurances” 
that President Roosevelt would act with- 
out further “unreasonable delay” on their 
demand for government approval of the 
settlement which they negotiated with man- 
agement after Economic Stabilization Di- 
rector Fred M. Vinson had disapproved 
the eight cents per hour increase recom- 
mended last May by another N.R.L.P. 
emergency board. The labor-management 
understanding has been reported to involve 
an increase substantially the same as that 
recommended by the board. 

As noted in the Railway Age of October 
9, page 574, the non-ops have charged the 
President with responsibility for the delay 
in settling their case. The new “assurances” 
which they have now received, according 
to “Labor,” followed upon a renewal of 
the leaders’ request to the President “to 
dispose of their wage case without further 
delay.” They see “no excuse for further 
delay,” now that the President has re- 
ceived the report on the op case. They 
have advised their general chairmen that 
“there is no need to wait more than a rea- 
sonable time for the President to settle our 
case on a basis acceptable to all 15 chief 
executives.” 

The cause of the non-ops was pleaded on 
the floor of the House on October 7 by 
Representative Gibson, Democrat of Geor- 
gia, who asserted that the railroad employ- 
ees “have been handed a raw deal and the 
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responsibility rests in the bosom of this ad- 


ministration and it cannot shift it.’ Mr. 
Gibson paid tribute to the wartime per- 
formance of railroad employees, compared 
their hourly wage rates with those in other 
industries, and came to the conclusion that 
“as a matter of justice, they are entitled to 
a flat 25 per cent increase.” 

He also outlined developments in the 
non-op case since the emergency board rec- 
ommended the eight-cent increase which 
has been stayed by Mr. Vinson. As Mr. 
Gibson appraises that situation, “the treat- 
ment these men have been receiving and 
are receiving is an insult to their intelli- 
gence.” If a strike results, “this adminis- 
tration must accept responsibility,” he 
added. 

Concluding, Mr. Gibson said: “Mr. Pres- 
ident and Mr. Vinson, I say to you that 
this.is developing into a critical situation 
and I respectfully request that you take im- 
mediate steps to see that the rights of this 
great mass of American people are pro- 
tected; if you fail, then you must assume 
the full responsibility.” 

In an extension of remarks Representa- 
tive Vursell, Illinois Republican, on Octo- 
ber 12 also reviewed for the Congress the 
development of the stalemate between 
Stabilization Director Vinson and the non- 
operating railway unions over their wage 
increase agreement with the managements, 
saying that it is hard to understand why 
Mr. Vinson, who speaks for the Presi- 
dent, continues to turn his back on these 
men, the congressman declared that respon- 
sibility for such “unjust” treatment should 
be placed where it belongs, that is, on the 
President and Mr. Vinson, and on no one 
else. 


St. Louis Traffic Club Provides 
Amenities for Soldiers 


Through contributions from members, the 
Traffic Club of St. Louis has managed to 
furnish two recreation rooms for men in 
service at Fort Leonard Wood, Newburg, 
Mo. Writing desks, chairs, settees, lamps 
and game tables have been purchased. 


I. C. C. Will Not Reconsider Its 
Through-Routes Order 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has announced its denial of the petition of 
the defendant railroads for a reconsidera- 
tion of its finding in the No. 28647 proceed- 
ings, in which the through-routes provi- 
sions of the Transportation Act of 1940 
were interpreted to give the commission 
authority to prescribe routes that short- 
haul participating railroads if it deter- 
mines that better service to shippers would 
result. The terms of the report and order 
in the case, known as Stickel vs. Alton, 
were outlined in Railway Age of April 3, 
page 686. 


Uniform-Rate Allies 
Form Strategy Board 


Webb and Childe, B.I.R. men- 
bers, do “‘most of talking” 
at partisan meeting 


Formation of a joint strategy committee 
of Southern and Western senators and 
representatives interested “in the cause of 
uniform freight rates” was the outcome of 
an October 7 conference at which Robert 
E. Webb and C. E. Childe, members of the 
Transportation Board of Investigation and 
Research, did “most of the talking.” This 
was revealed in a September 8 statement 
from Senator Stewart, Democrat of Ten- 
nessee, who has been named one of the 
strategy committee’s co-chairmen, the other 
being Representative Boren, Democrat of 
Oklahoma. 

Messrs. Webb and Childe comprised the 
B. I. R. majority on the recently-submitted 
interterritorial freight rate report which 
recommends Congressional action directing 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
establish a uniform classification and uni- 
form scale of class rates. As noted in the 
Railway Age of October 2, page 517, 
B. I. R. Chairman Nelson Lee Smith dis- 
sented from these recommendations which 
also went beyond conclusions reached by 
Dy Philip Locklin, professor of economics 
and transportation of the University of Illi- 
nois, who was director of the rate investi- 
gation. The latter was not one of the 
Board’s statutory assignments. It was un- 
dertaken in fulfillment of the December, 
1941, commitment made by Mr. Webb to 
Senator McKellar, Democrat of Tennessee, 
who got what he wanted by threatening to 
oppose a pending appropriation for the 
board. 

Senator Stewart’s statement revealed 
that, in addition to Messrs. Webb and 
Childe, the October 7 conference was at- 
tended by J. P. Farris of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority’s Commerce Department, 
which early this year submitted to Con- 
gress a report recommending uniform class 
rates. Also present were Senator Barkley, 
Democrat of Kentucky, majority leader 
of the Senate, and Harold Young, “secre- 
tarial representative of Vice-President 
Wallace,” giving the conference, as Senator 
Stewart put it, “the appearance of Admin- 
istration benediction.” 

Other participants included representa- 
tives of the National Cooperative Milk 
Producers, the National Farmers Grange, 
the American Farm Bureau, the Nationa 
Farmers Union, the National Cotton Com- 
press and Warehouse Association, and the 
Farm Credit Administration of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture. . 

(Continued on page 622 
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6, 1943 


Proposes Extension 


of Rate Reduction 


LC.C. would put off end of 
Ex Parte 148 suspension 
to next July 1 


Reopening its Ex Parte 148 proceedings, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
October 8 issued a show cause order di- 
recting the railroads and other parties to 
fle with the commission on or before Oc- 
tober 30 statements in objection to or in 
support of an extension to July.1, 1944, 
of the suspension of freight rate increases 
efected for the period from May 15 to 
January 1, 1944, by the commission’s six- 
o-five decision after the case was reopened 
upon petition of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and the Office of Economic 
Stabilization. 

As reported in Railway Age of April 17, 
page 783, the suspension applied to the 
freight rate increases authorized by the 
commission, after extensive hearings, in 
the spring of 1942, which were estimated 
fo amount to an average increase of 4.75 
yer cent. The increase in passenger fares, 
aithorized in the same proceedings, which 
became effective February 10, 1942, was 
wdisturbed by the suspension, and is not 
affected by the show cause order. 

In granting permission for short form 
publication of tariff to make the suspen- 
sion of the freight rate increase effective, 
the commission authorized language indi- 
cating that “the rates and charges as in- 
creased again will become effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1944,” but it was pointed out at 
that time (see Railway Age of May 8, 
page 921) that it was always possible for 
the commission to suspend or amend this 
terminating clause if it considered resump- 
tion of the increase not in the public 
increase, 

It was also anticipated that the OPA 
and other government agencies, having in- 
itiated reconsideration of the case through 
a petition which sought rate reductions 
greater than the commission ordered, 
would not forego the opportunity to pe- 
tion for an extension of the suspension 
beyond January 1, or for further or more 
permanent reductions. Through its show 
cause order, however, the commission has 
taken the initiative in reopening the pro- 
ceedings, 

The terms of the order suggest that the 
commission’s decision on its proposal. to 
extend the suspension of the increases for 
another six months from January 1 next 
will be based on the record already before 
it and the arguments advanced in the re- 
turns to the order filed by the railroads, 
the government agencies, and other parties 
to the proceedings, without further pub- 
le hearings or oral argument. Oppor- 
tunity to propose further reductions or 
modifications of the rate structure will thus 





limited. 

In its report of April 6 accompanying 
the suspension order, the commission re- 
erred to the uncertain nature of estimates 
of 1943 railway earnings at that time, and 
to the Possibility that wage adjustments 
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might affect expenses to an extent then 
unpredictable. While emergency boards 
and the ecenomic stabilization director 
have since acted upon the unions’ wage pro- 
posals, the union leaders’ dissatisfaction 
with the awards leaves their eventual ef- 
fect on railway income still uncertain. 

In connection with the suspension of the 
Ex Parte 148 increases which went into 
effect May 15, Division 2 of the commis- 
sion has ordered rail carriers operating 
from Lake Michigan and Lake Superior 
docks to adjust freight charges on inter- 
state carload shipments of anthracite and 
bituminous coal moved from such docks 


during the period from May 15 to June 


19, inclusive, when such coal originated 
at the mines between March 18, 1942, and 
May 14, 1943, inclusive, to the basis of 
the rates which became effective on June 
20. This order is designed to make the 
suspension of the Ex Parte 148 increases 
apply to all such coal moved after the ef- 
fective date of the suspension, even though 
tariffs removing the increases on these 
ex-lake movements of coal were not made 
effective until June 20. This action was 
taken in response to a petition for au- 
thority to make such adjustments filed with 
the commission by the roads concerned. 


I. C. C. Examinations for Non- 
Lawyer Practitioners 


Regular examinations of non-lawyer ap- 
plicants for admission to practice before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission will 
hereafter be conducted on the first Tues- 
day of April and October in each year. 
I. C. C. Secretary W. P. Bartel so an- 
nounced in an October 11 notice. 


ODT Appointment 


The Office of Defense Transportation on 
October 12 announced the appointment of 
Wooster D. Rucker to the position of as- 
sistant director in the controlled materials 
section of the ODT Division of Railway 
Transport. Before joining the ODT staff, 
Mr. Rucker was assistant engineer of the 
Southern. 


ODT to Curtail Extensions of 
Truck Operations 


The Office of Defense Transportation 
recently announced that ODT certificates of 
war necessity hereafter will not be issued 
for new operations of commercial motor 
vehicles unless (1) the service cannot be 
performed at all by any existing means of 
transportation, or (2) the war effort re- 
quires greater convenience or expedition 
than existing services afford, or (3) the 
resulting conservation of existing facilities 
will outweigh the added use resulting from 
the new operation. 

Heretofore, it was explained, it has been 
ODT policy to issue certificates of neces; 
sity to all truck operators who could- prove 
that they were conducting bona fide com- 
mercial vehicle operations permitted under 
ODT regulations. Now certificates will! 
not be issued, in general, unless a pro- 
posed service will contribute directly and 
in an important degree to the war effort or 
to sustaining the health and welfare of the 
civilian population, although individual 
cases still will be considered on their 
merits. 


Low Operating Ratios 
Called “Misleading” 


1.C.C. Bureau so warns as it 
_ compares August showing 
with August, 1929 


Present favorable operating ratios “are 
in some degree misleading,” according to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
Bureau of Transport Economics and Sta- 
tistics which points out in the,latest issue 
of its Monthly Comment on Transporta- 
tion Statistics that August, 1929’s ratio of 
67.46 produced a larger net railway oper- 
ating income than did August, 1943’s ratio 
of 58.39. This is because the ratios do 
not include taxes and rents in expenses; 
for if those items were included, the 
August, 1943, ratio would become 84.4 as 
compared with August, 1929’s 75.9. 

Analysis of traffic figures prompted the 
Bureau to observe that the trend of freight 
ton-miles is now “toward a ceiling,” while 
with respect to passenger-miles “there is 
evident some slackening of the rate of in- 
crease recently.” In the former connection 
it is pointed out that ton-miles in the first 
six months of 1943 were 20.6 per cent 
above 1942’s first half, but the increases 
in July and August were but 11.9 per cent 
and 9.3 per cent, respectively. Passenger- 
miles in the first six months of this year 
were 92.9 per cent in excess of the com- 
parable 1942 period, but the respective in- 
creases for July and August were 75.1 
and 60.6 per cent. 

Meanwhile, the Bureau had looked over 
the latest revenue figures, calling attention 
to the $8,874,000,000 gross for the 12 
months ended with August. The August 
index of freight revenue, based on 1935- 
39 as 100, was up to 229.3 as compared 
with July’s 224.1. The passenger revenue 
index was up 16.3 points, from 433.5 to 
449.8. The Bureau emphasized that the 
latter “means that the revenue was nearly 
4% times that of the average August in 
the 1935-39 period.” 

In its comment on August operating 
ratios, the Bureau noted “a curious coin- 
cidence” in that the ratio of 58.39 for that 
month “agrees to the second decimal place 
with that computed for August, 1942.” At- 
tention is also called to “widely differing” 
August ratios for individual railroads. In. 
that connection the examples cited range 
from the Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range’s 
29.6 to the Bangor & Aroostook’s 132.9. 

Included in the operating expenses for 
August was a total of $2,044,509 for ac- 
cruals of anticipated wage increases. The 
Bureau explains that this is the net after 
credits for adjustments in previous accru- 
als, the amount actually applicable to 
August being $4,757,335. Out of 133: re- 
ports, 40 made such an accrual for August. 
For the first eight months of this year, total 
accruals for anticipated wage increases 
have amounted to $45,268,821. 

Maintenance expenses for the first eight 
months have included $299,375,000 in ac- 
cruals for depreciation, amortization, and 
deferred maintenance. “This amount, be- 
ing a deduction from gross revenues,” the 
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Bureau says, “is or should be available 
for improving the condition of the rail- 
road plant and equipment. It is obviously 
necessary to take this fact into considera- 
tion in addition to the amount spent for 
actual repairs in judging whether net rail- 
way operating income and net income for 
the period are over or understated by rea- 
son of abnormal maintenance. It is not 
enough to consider the existence of de- 
’ ferred maintenance. One must also con- 
sider whether money is being accumulated 
to eliminate it when the supply of labor 
and material is adequate.” 

The Bureau then proceeds to test the 
maintenance figures on the basis of their 
relationship to transportation expenses. 
That ratio was 93 for the first eight 
months of this year, 90 for the same 
period in 1942, 91 in 1941, 89 in 1940, 90 
in 1937, and 99 in 1929. Noting the steady 
advance since 1940, the Bureau also calls 
attention to the higher 1929 figure. It 
concludes, however, that “considering the 
technological improvements since 1929, we 
may say that it is not apparent that any 
overstatement of net income exists in 
1942.” 

The statement includes tables showing 
net railway operating income and net in- 
come (both before and after all tax 
deductions) for 12 months periods ending 
each month of this year. These tables 
show that the peaks in the “after all tax 
deductions” series were reached with the 
12 months ended with May. Since that time, 
the 12-month totals have been below the 
previous ones. As the Bureau points out, 
the federal income and profits taxes for 
the first seven months of this year. amount- 
ed to $811,750,739 or 60.6 per cent of the 
net income before deduction of such taxes. 
The corresponding percentage for 1942 was 
49.1, and for 1929 it was 28.1. 

As of July 31, the accrued tax liabilities 
of the railroads totaled $1,511,000,000, 
which was “greater than the amount of 
cash on hand.” In that connection, how- 
ever, the Bureau goes on to say: “If the 
three items, cash, temporary cash invest- 
ments, and investments in stocks and bonds 
other than those of affiliated companies be 
totaled, and it is assumed that the tax 
liability is all paid off out of such total, 
the remaining total of the cash and invest- 
ments on July 31 of this year was $1,551,- 
000,000 compared with $931,000,000 on 
July 31, 1942, an increase of $620,000,000. 
The ratio of total current assets to total 
current liabilities as reported was 1.7 on 
July 31, 1943, and 1.72 on July 31, 1942.” 

Commenting on railway accidents, the 
Bureau uses figures for the first seven 
months of this year, comparing them with 
1942. It notes the decline in casualties 
to trespassers and to persons at grade 
crossings, and the increases in casualties to 
passengers and employees. The increase in 
passenger-miles “helps to explain the large 
increase in passenger casualties”; but the 
casualties to employees “advanced much 
more rapidly than the exposure measured 
in man-hours.” 

Reference is made to an analysis of train 
accidents which “shows that the switching 
accident rate has recently increased more 
rapidly than that for road trains, and the 
freight train accident rate more rapidly 
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than that for passenger trains.” Also, 
“the number of train accidents classified 
by railroad officials as due to defects in 
or improper maintenance of way and 
structures increased more rapidly in the 
first six months of 1943 compared with the 
like period in 1942 than those assigned 
to other general classes.” In absolute 
number, however, “the train accidents re- 
ported in the 1943 period as due to human 
failure exceeded those due to mechanical 
failure.” 


November Safety Poster 


The Safety Section, Association of 
American Railroads has just released 
Poster No. 243, entitled “Beware !—When 
Getting Off Look Out for Movement on 
the Next Track,” which constitutes the 
November installment of the “All the Year- 
Every Year Safety Program.” It depicts 
an engineman, who has failed to observe 
an oncoming train on the adjoining track, 
stepping down from the cab of his locomo- 
tive directly into the path of the other train. 


Military Railway Service Night 
at N. Y. Railroad Club 


Lt. Colonels Dawes E. Brisbine and 
Frank E. Cheshire, T.C., will be guest 
speakers at the next meeting of the New 
York Railroad Club, which will be held 
October 21, 7:45 p.m., at the Engineering 
Societies Auditorium, 33 West 39th Street, 
New York. 

Colonel Brisbine, chief of Military Rail- 
way Branch, Transportation Corps, will 
discuss the “activities and performance of 
our military railway service troops in the 
theatres of operation,” and Colonel Chesh- 
ire, commanding officer of Camp Millard, 
Bucyrus, O., is scheduled to address the 
group on “Railway Shop Troops in Train- 
ing,” this being a commentary on basic 
military and technical training before ship- 
ment overseas. 5 

Motion pictures will also be shown, and 
the “usual buffet” is announced. 


Second Series of Salvage 
Meetings Is Begun 


The first of nine meetings in the second 
“National Railroad Conference” on indus- 
trial salvage, under the direction of the 
Railroad Unit, Industrial Salvage Branch 
of the Salvage Division of the War Pro- 
duction Board, began at 10 a. m., October 
11 in, the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 
with nearly 100 railroads being -repre- 
sented by their presidents or other execu- 
tive officers. Chairman for the opening 
session was R. W. Brown, president, Le- 
high Valley. This was a joint gathering 
for W. P. B. Regions I, II and ITI, includ- 
ing the New England States, Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Delaware, and Vir- 
ginia, as well as the New York-New Jersey 
area. 

Among the scheduled speakers were 
John T. Kiley, Clinton M. White and 
James W. Stewart, salvage department 
managers for Regions I, II and III, respec- 
tively; Bert C. Bertram, chief of the Rail- 
road Unit, W. P. B., Washington office; 
from the U. S. Army, Second Service Com- 
mand, Colonels W. R. Buckly, chief, Quar- 
termaster branch, and R. G. Weeks, A. 





U. S., chief of Salvage section; from th 
Navy, Rear Admiral Gaylord Church 
C. E. C., superintending civil enginee, 
Area No. 1, and Lt. Com. H. O. Fuller. 
ton, C. E. C.; and from the Office of De. 
fense Transportation, W. G. Curren, east. 
ern regional director. Labor organization 
representatives included: Maurice Enright 
president, Lodge No. 598, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen; L. B. Snedden, vice. 
president, Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 
T. F. Holleran, vice-president, Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees: and 
Jonas A. McBride, vice-president, national 
legislative representative, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen. 

J. H. Huntt, secretary-treasurer, Amer- 
ican Short Line Railroad Association, also 
attended. 


Freight Tax Change Passes One 
House of Congress 


The House of Representatives on October 
11 passed and sent to the Senate H.R. 3338, 
a bill to amend that section of the Internal 
Revenue Code relating to the tax on the 
transportation of property, the effect of 
which is to exempt from the tax now in 
effect prepaid shipments consigned to the 
federal government or the states or sub- 
divisions thereof and to make the tax apply 
to shipments made by private persons or 
firms on government barge lines. 


Quick Tax Amortization of War 
Projects Is Halted 


Through a revision of War Department 
regulations effective October 5, the tax 
amortization provisions under which the 
costs of construction, improvement or ac- 
quisition of any plant or other facility 
necessary to the national defense or the war 
effort could be written off over a five-year 
period will, in general, no longer be avail- 
able for projects undertaken after that 
date. 

Projects for which the War or Navy 
departments had issued certificates of neces- 
sity before that date, or for which appli- 
cations for such certificates had then been 
filed, will not be affected. On other new 
projects, however, only the normal depre- 
ciation write-off will be allowed for tax 
purposes, it was explained, except that the 
Secretary of War or the Secretary of the 
Navy, in unusual circumstances, may pfo- 
vide for short-term amortization before 
the work is undertaken. It is expected, 
however, that most work of this sort that 
may be required hereafter will be financed 
by the government, rather than privately. 


Club Meetings 


The New England Railroad Club will 
hold its next meeting November 9, 63 
p. m., at Hotel Vendome, Boston, Mass. 
“Railroad Purchasing in War Time” 's 
the topic for presentation by F. S. Aust", 
purchasing agent, New York Central. 

“Coal at Its Best” is the title of a sound 
movie and paper to be offered by Allan D. 
Thomson, manager domestic sales, North- 
western Fuel Company, St. Paul, Minn. 
at the next meeting of the Northwest Car 
Men’s Association, November 1, 8 p. ™ 
at the Midway Club, St. Paul. 


The annual meeting with election of off- 
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cers of the Railway Club of Pittsburgh is 
scheduled for October 28, 8 p. m., Fort 
Pitt Hotel. This is to be a smoker, with 
entertainment. 

The Southern and Southwestern Rail- 
way Club will meet at 10 a. m., November 
18, at the Ansley Hotel Roof Garden, At- 
lanta, Ga. Two papers will be presented— 
“Cinder Cutting,” by B. C. Wilkerson, rep- 
resentative, The Superheater Company, 
New York, and “The Influence of Grate 
Design on Stack Loss,” by J. W. Hulson, 
president, Hulson Grate Company, Chi- 
cago. 

“What of the Future” is the subject of 
an address which E. E. Norris, president 
of the Southern Railway, will deliver be- 
fore the Western Railway Club, October 
18, 7 p. m., at Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


Would Amend Truck-Forwarder 
Joint Rate Provision 


Senator Wheeler, Democrat of Mon- 
tana, chairman of the Senate committee 
on interstate commerce, on October 12 in- 
troduced a bill, S. 1425, to modify the terms 
of section 409 of the Interstate Commerce 


‘Act, relating to joint rates of freight for- 


warders and common carrier truck lines. 


Fall Dinner of Chicago Junior 
Traffic Club October 14 


The Junior Traffic Club of Chicago will 
hold its fall dinner on October 14. Jack 
Garett Scott, general council of the Office 
of Defense Transportation will be the guest 
speaker. The net proceeds of the meeting 
will be sent to the 223 members of the club 
who are serving in the armed forces, as a 
holiday remembrance. 


Rails Nearing Freight Limit 
Shippers Told 


A continued tight freight car situation 
that may force shippers to release cars in 
4 hr. instead of 48 hr. and which will 
necessitate faster movement of ‘cars by rail- 
toads, was forecast by L. M. Betts, man- 
ager of the Car Service division of the 
Association of American Railroads, at the 
sixty-fourth regular meeting of the Mid- 
West Shippers Advisory Board at Chicago 
on October 7. Speakers at the meeting held 
little hope for relief through the addition 
of new equipment but expressed a de- 
termination to continue to meet the traffic 
requirements of the war. 

Dr. Sidney L. Miller, assistant to the 
deputy director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, in reviewing the equipment 
situation, said that although some improve- 
ment is expected next year, the extent is 
problematical and depends upon a number 
of “ifs”. The outlook for 1944, he said, is 
More promising than it has been since the 
war began because there appears to be a 
growing realization on the part of the War 
Production Board that the railroads should 

Permitted to acquire equipment more 
nearly commensurate with their needs. He 
also stated that it was expected that the 
military, who had an appreciation of the 
domestic transport problem, would shortly 
translate this appreciation into quicker de- 
liveries of materials and supplies to the 
railroads whose priority ratings must com- 
Pte with the demands of war agencies. 
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SELECTED INCOME AND BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS OF CLASS I STEAM RAILWAYS 


Compiled from 132 reports (Form IBS) representing 136 steam railways by the Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission 


(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 
' All Class I Railways 
ae et: 


ee _— 
For the month of July 





nee —s, 
For the seven months of 








ee ey 
Income Items 1943 1942 1943 1942 
1, Net railway operating income ......... $120,614,332 $133,625,237 $823,522,202 $685,309,062 
2. Other INCOME 2.02. cccecsececcccccccs 16,504,328 14,212,423 94,040,563 88,662,090 
Se. NORA RICOINE: <5 ne ce oes gaeaecies 137,118,660 147,837,660 917,562,765 773,971,152 
4. Miscellaneous deductions from income.. 2,580,624 2,091,236 16,947,852 17,515,749 
5. Income available for fixed charges.. 134,538,036 145,746,424 900,614,913 756,455,403 
6. Fixed charges: crt | 
6-01. Rent for leased roads and equip- 
IGG oe coe ac ote c ccc es cece 13,846,207 16,300,644 101,965,541 100,793,931 
6-02. Interest deductions! ........... 35,950,360 36,776,738 253,581,861 258,906,284 
6-03. Other deductions ............. 119,626 117,426 865,077 823,075 
6-04. Total fixed charges ....... 49,916,193 53,194,808 356,412,479 360,523,290 
2. Income after fixed charges ........ 84,621,843 92,551,616 544,202,434 395,932,113 
8. Contingent Ce ea ae 2,343,811 2,295,170 16,266,275 16,190,095 
9. Net INCOME . 0. ee ec cee cess scces 82,278,052 99,256,446 527,936,159 379,742,018 
10. Depreciation (Way and structures and 
Equipment) cece cece ccc r cess cencs 25,558,019 20,712,531 184,029,571 137,592,031 
11. Amortization of defense projects ....... 14,925,368 7,408,219 77,869,534 41,039.887 
12., Federal income taxes .......22secccvses 142,235,462 87,373,475 811,750,739 366,410,737 
13. Dividend appropriations: , 
13-01. On common stock ......... 3,723,908 3,778,544 69,530,103 61,272.030 
_13-02. On preferred stock ........ 963,744 780,978 15,563,373 14,083,875 
Ratio of income to fixed charges (Item F 
Se GUO, oh ccictanccetsacannaeseene 2.70 2.74 2.53 2.10 
All Class I Railways 
ERR ai SAE Sine 
Balance at end of July 
sali ae ih aaa 
Selected Asset and Liability Items 1943 1942 


20. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated 


companies (Total, Account 707) 


21. Cash 
22. Temporary cash investments 
23. Special deposits 
24. Loans and bills receivable 
25. Traffic and car-service balances—-Dr. 


26. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors 


27. Miscellaneous accounts receivable 
28. Materials and supplies 
29. Interest and dividends receivable 
30. Rents receivable 
31. Other current assets 


aa. Total current assets (items 21 to 31) 
40. Funded debt maturing within 6 months? 


41. Loans and bills payable* 
42. Traffic and car-service balances—Cr. 
43. Audited accounts and wages payable 
44. Miscellaneous accounts payable 
45. Interest matured unpaid 
46. Dividends matured unpaid 
47. Unmatured interest accrued 
48. Unmatured dividends declared 
49. Unmatured rents accrued 
50. Accrued tax liability 
51. Other current liabilities 


52. Total current liabilities (items 41 + 
53. Analysis of accrued tax liability: 


53-01. U. S. Government taxes 
53-02. Other than U. S. Government taxes 


1 Represents accruals, including the amount in default. 





ee ee ee 4,061,112,261 
Rt See *$151,860,245 


Fath Sete "Lee 2,383,102,789 


$558,247,680 


“1,183,910,515 
1;320,558,828 


$490,400,908 


875,985,428 
255,666,659 


Sigruaver eerie 167,597,621 140,499,335 
RIAA AARE LT Sr Oi 257,371 1,024,888 
SRR Rol Sat 36,585,386 41,319,219 

Ce regtnt ota tke 170,299,373 119,975,307 
ee a et 591,292,199 328,667,723 
RES OUCH naps 520,339,767 534,913,181 
ERE RSM 17,890,003 17,029,968 
PRT ENE Gath 1,041,251 1,114,823 
ei iaehen teh 51,339,947 11,064,631 





2,327,261,162 
$106,040,854 











eilabalingariiam ele sae 15,628,192 17,352,301 
PA Si Aa cee ae 152,163,729 90,128,028 
nnreiaem serene 390,172,005 304,178,716 
beecate eevee 106,650,352 59,646,323 
weer arebates 38,486,979 35,296,892 
iain: 1 eee eb ace oe 3,304,227 5,599,739 
eeeiesionead 62,572,780 68,024,893 
ewe ee reo, 13,352,422 9,118,497 
Sa wanedewe ces 18,722,897 18,129,105 
Fen kT ie 1,511,344,028 690,922,205 
RAPE EES 70,705,178 56,110,916 





1,354,507,615 








1,356,811,397 
154,532,631 


553,674,300 
137,247,905. 


2Includes payments of principal of long-term debt (other than long-term debt in default) which will 
become due within six months after close of month of report. 


3 Includes obligations which mature not more than 1 year aiter date of issue. 
* Includes $49,000,000 of Delaware and Hudson Railroad Corporation funded debt which matured 


on May 1, 1943 
justment plan. 
(Subject to revision.) 


The extension of the maturity of this debt is under consideration in a debt ad- 








Mr. Betts was less optimistic, stating 
that in his opinion not more than 40,000 
freight cars and 1,000 locomotives would 
be built in 1944. The railroads will meet 
the peak transportation demands this fall, 
but not without difficulty, he said, because 
they are fast approaching the practical 
limitations of their transportation facilities. 
“Not only are new cars and locomotives 
needed to protect current requirements,” 
he continued, “but they are also needed 
for replacements. Railroad equipment has 
been used so hard that a tremendous volume 
of deferred maintenance and deferred re- 
tirement have been built up. Many cars and 
locomotives are kept in service only be- 
cause of great need and not because they 
are economical units for service. Already, 


our unserviceable cars are growing in num- 
ber, after being reduced to record low 
figures. Even should traffic reduce, the need 
for new equipment would be acute.” 

The efficiency of cars, as measured by 
miles per car per day, Mr. Betts said, is 
now 50 or more, the average for the last 
year being 47.7, a high record. The New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis reported that 
its freight cars are averaging 100 miles per 
car per day, while the mileage of its tank 
cars is 300 miles per car per day. 

Shippers were urged by the board to com- 
ply more fully with I. C. C. service order 
No. 104, which provides that refrigerator 
cars be loaded in lieu of box cars with 
shipments destined to the five Pacific Coast 
states, California, Arizona, Utah, Nevada 
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and New Mexico, in order to eliminate a 
paralleling westbound movement of empty 
refrigerator cars and an eastbound move- 
ment of empty box cars. The Contact com- 
mittee reported that response by shippers 
has already resulted in the movement of 
about 400 loaded refrigerator cars a day 
into those states. 

The movement of grain from the North- 
west and of soybeans from Illinois and 
Iowa, reports showed, has created a tight 
box car situation while the importation of 
grain from Canada, necessitated by inade- 
quacy of crops in the United States, has 
added traffic to the railroads although Ca- 
nadian rather than U. S. ears are being 
used. According to W. D. Beck, district 
manager of the Car Service division of 
the Association of American Railroads, the 
country is suffering today with closed 
grain elevators to a greater extent than 
has been true since 1921. “There are some- 
thing like 900 such closed elevators in the 
Northwest,” he said, “but with the stream of 
box cars being hauled away from industrial 
use in the East and moving without delay 
to the upper tier of states, we have every 
hope that before your minutes are printed, 
the difficulty will have been alleviated. We 
do not wish anyone to get the notion that 
there may be any letup as to open tops and 
flats, because that difficulty will confront us 
all winter and perhaps to a greater extent 
than has been true during the last year. 

“The movement of ‘company material’ has 
been given consideration and the transpor- 
tation officers will release cars more rapidly 
since utilization of these cars is just as im- 
portant as is the necessity for release by 
industries. These transportation men will 
take all of the departments ‘over the coals’ 
with respect thereto, and it is our earnest 
belief that considerable improvement will 
be indicated.” 


Canada’s Labor Board Gets 
M. of W. Wage Case 


Canada’s National War Labor Board 
reserved judgment on an application by the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees for a wage increase of 20 cents 
an hour for 25,000 workers on Canadian 
railways. The case is considered an im- 
portant preliminary to a joint application 
made by 17 other groups of railway em- 
ployees—affecting 150,000 workers—for 
general wage increases. 

Canadian railways through the Railway 
Association of Canada, opposed the Broth- 
erhood’s application which embodied a re- 
quest for two-weeks vacation with pay 
as well as 
Another paid-vacations demand, made by 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, is 
also pending before the Board. 

The maintenance employees’ application 
was based to a considerable extent on a 
comparison with rates paid on United 
States lines, paralleling the application of 
the 17 other organizations which ask that 
rates for “running trades” be increased 
to a parity with United States rates and 
that the pay of other classifications be in- 
creased by 23 cents an hour. 

The railways estimated the 20-cent in- 
crease sought for maintenance of way 
workers would involve an annual cost of 
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the wage-increase demand.. 


$12,804,000. A similar increase for other 
classifications would bring the cost to $78,- 
930,000, they said. 

The railways asked that the board with- 
hold its judgment in the maintenance of 
way case until the application of the other 
railway brotherhoods is dealt with. In 
announcing that judgment would be de- 
ferred, Mr. Justice C. P. McTague, chair- 
man of the board, gave no indication how 
soon a decision would be given. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended October 9 totaled 906,276 cars, 
the Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on October 14. This was a de- 
crease of 4,367 cars, or 0.5 per cent, from 
the preceding week and a decrease of 2,974 
cars, or 0.3 per cent, from the correspond- 
ing week last year, but an increase of 2,399 
cars, ot 0.3 per cent over the comparable 
1941 week. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended October 2, totalled 910,643 cars, and 
the summary for that week as compiled by 
the Car Service Division, A.A.R. follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, October 2 














District 1943 1942 1941 
BlaRtern 6 os escen 171,200 165,617 183,801 
Allegheny ...... 194,024 189,672 199,625 
Pocahontas ..... 56,759 55,755 59.649 
Southern ....... 122,487 125,626 128,524 
Northwestern . 153,392 149,881 147,033 
Central Western. 137,860 142,446 134,275 
Southwestern .. 74,921 78,289 64,989 
Total Western 

Districts ..... 366,173 370,616 346,297 
Total All Roads 910,643 907,286 917,896 

Commodities 
Grain and grain : 

products ..... 53,495 50,557 40,340 
Live stock ..... 23,508 21,453 18,874 
ROOT iss -ewieie esa e:s 179,272 168,754 170.414 
DUO oie ees ares 14,903 14,272 13,549 
Forest products 45,941 49,537 46,440 

RS era 84,665 78,857 70,114 
Merchandise l.c.l. 102,239 91,842 161,316 
Miscellaneous . 406,620 432,014 396,849 
October. 2....3...% 910,643 907,286 917,896 
September 25... 907,311 897,427 919,794 
September 18 ... 902,766 903,099 907,969 
September 11... 834,671 814,897 914,656 
September 4 .... 901,075 887,960 797,791 





Cumulative Total 

40 Weeks ....32,415,340 33,147,110 32,185,645 

In Canada—Carloadings for the week 
ended October 2 totalled 74,162 (the heav- 
iest weekly loading back to 1929 when 
grain and coal were moving in greater 
quantities than now) compared with 69,987 
for the corresponding period last year. 


Total. Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 
October 2, 1943 ..... 74,162 39,212 
September 25, 1943 .. 72,255 38,142 
September 18, 1943 .. 72,705 37,250 
October 3, 1942 ..... 69,987 36,829 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
October 2, 1943...... 2,593,065 1,499,945 
October 3, 1942...... 2,560,177 1,347,699 
October 4, 1941...... 2,400,113 1,176,190 


Army’s Fleet of Hospital Cars 
Nears Completion 


The U. S. Army’s new fleet of railroad 
hospital cars, specially designed for the 
efficient transportation and care of wounded 
servicemen, neared completion on October 
8, when the Pullman Company finished the 
conversion of the seventy-eighth car for the 
Medical department of the Army. Accord- 





‘ beyond interchange points, principally New 





ing to George A. Kelly, vice-president of 
the Pullman Company, the company js 
working on a final order of 10. con 

The new cars, once Pullman Sleeping, ff por 
parlor and lounge cars, underwent thorough or 
dismantling and conversion in the Buffalo, f sho 
N. Y., and Calumet, IIl., shops of the com. §f inv 
pany to become air-conditioned traveling 
hospitals, each with a capacity of about 3) § to 
patients. All of the completed cars are now § con 
in service. ; bey 

Except for a few units, the new cars are Wht 
of two general types, 58 of them “Ward” § be ' 
cars and 28 “Ward Table” cars. The ward | 
cars are equipped with 32 folding-type beds § $'4 
in two tiers. An unusual berth arrange. § 
ment makes it possible for each ‘upper and 





lower bed to be placed in a number of § 22" 
different positions. The beds may be folded Ref 
against the wall for car cleaning and the 
renovating purposes, and may also be con- § 
verted into seats for the daytime use of -” 
convalescent patients. The cars are equip- a 
ped with washrooms, toilets and a receiy- - 
ing room that has a special loading door § 
for stretcher cases. pin 

The ward table cars are similar to the‘ - 
ward cars in design, but have 15 double ye 
deck beds with a capacity of 30 patients tlie 
and have additional equipment. The re- fies 
ceiving rooms of these cars are equipped Rail 


with operating tables, sterilizers, instrument 
cabinets and medical washstands. 

Two of the converted Pullmans are “unit 
cars”, equipped with large kitchens, person- T 


nel quarters, dispensaries, offices, and dress- Pe 
ing rooms provided with facilities for emer- ia 
gency operations. ne 

Interiors of the cars are painted in light eo 
tan solid colors. Exteriors are in Pullman Rail 


standard green with a large red cross at 
each end on either side of the car. A large 
red cross on the roof is also visible from 
the sky. 


Upholds More Proportionals 
Restricted to All-Rail Routes 


Following its ruling in the Chicago grain 
proportionals case, which was recently up- 
held by the United States Supreme Court, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
dismissed a complaint filed by water car- 
riers who assailed as unreasonable and un- 
lawful certain proportional rail rates from 
and to points in Central and Southern ter- 
ritories, restricted so as to apply only in 
connection with traffic moving by sail 


Orleans, La. The Decision by Division 3 
is in No. 28731, Coast Transportation Com- 
pany, Inc., et al. v. Aberdeen & Rockfish 
Railroad Company, et al. 

The majority report represents the views 
of Commissioners Miller and Patterson. 
Commissioner Johnson dissented, finding 
in the law and commission precedents what 
he believed was support for the complain- 
ants’ allegations. Among other observa- 
tions of his lengthy expression was this: 
“If defendants are permitted to dictate the 
agency which shall handle their traffic 
beyond the interchange point, or shall dic- 
tate over what carrier that traffic shall 
reach the interchange point, either through 
the use of proportional rates, or in any 
other manner, they have it within thet! 
power to hamper, if not eliminate, such of 
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their connecting lines as their fancy may 
prompt.” 

Also, Mr. Johnson pointed out that the 
commission has reopened the grain pro- 
portionals case on the question of whether 
or not reshipping or proportional rates 
should be prescribed on the ex-barge grain 
involved. “To be consistent,” he added, 
“we should have to reopen this proceeding 
to determine what rates should apply in 
connection with traffic moving by water 
beyond New Orleans or other terminals or 
whether joint rail and water rates should 
be established. 

The Supreme Court’s decision in the 
grain proportionals case was noted in the 
Railway Age of June 19, page 1235. That 
ruling was followed by a Congressional 
uproar touched off by Senator Shipstead, 
Republican of Minnesota. He denounced 
the court decision as one which bore out 
fears of Transportation Act of 1940 oppo- 
nents who predicted that inland waterway 
transportation would suffer “under the 
domination and regulation” of the “rail- 
road-minded” I. C. C. It was while he 
was helping Mr. Shipstead register indigna- 
tion over the decision that Chairman 
Wheeler of the Senate committee on inter- 
state commerce announced his intention to 
introduce legislation to prevent railroads 
from operating buses and trucks. (See 
Railway Age of July 10, page 68.) 


September Export Traffic 


There were 134,217 cars of export 


freight, excluding coal and grain, handled _ 
through United States ports in September 
compared with 80,528 cars in September 
last year, an increase of 67 per cent, ac- 
cording to the Association of American 
Export grain unloaded at the 


Railroads. 


ports totaled 2,842 cars, compared with 
1,559 in September, 1942, an increase of 
82 per cent. 

In addition, the railroads also handled 
714 carloads of coastal freight in Septem- 
ber, compared with 831 in the same month 
last year, a decrease of 15 per cent. 

The total of 137,773 cars of export and 
coastal freight, excluding coal, handled in 
September through the ports, while slightly 
less than in August, represented an average 
daily unloading of 4,592 cars, the highest 
on record, compared with a previous high 
of 4,508 in August 1943. 


Amendment of Bankruptcy Act 
Opposed by I. C. C. 


Particularly objecting to any statutory 
limitation on the revision of the capital 
structure of railroads undergoing reorgani- 
zation, because such arbitrary requirements 
cannot add any value to the estate of the 
bankrupt company or relieve the courts of 
the duty of satisfying the claims of credi- 
tors in the order of priority, so far as the 
value of the property permits, Commissioner 
Walter M. W. Splawn informed a special 
bankruptcy subcommittee of the House 
judiciary committee on October 12 of the 
considered opposition of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to the Hobbs bill, H. R. 
2857, to amend section 77 of the Bankruptcy 
Act. 

The commission’s views on this proposed 
legislation, which has been strongly sup- 
ported in hearings before the subcommittee 
by representatives of some security holdérs 
of roads undergoing reorganization, were 
outlined in some detail in a report of the 
commission’s legislative committee, the sub- 
stance of which was reported in Railway 
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W. M. Jeffers Returns to the Union Pacific 


floral; Gard, general chairman of The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, Division 6, presenting a 
a’ Piece to the president who, having become a telegrapher in 1894, still holds the No. 1 membership 


Age of August 28, page 352. The effect 
of the bill, if enacted, Dr. Splawn told the 
subcommittee, would be substantially to go 
back to the procedure of receiverships which 
was employed before the passage of sec- 
tion 77, since elimination of the commission 
from the processes of reorganization would 
not eliminate the court’s duty to protect the 
interests of the senior creditors. 

The complaints against the present pro- 
cedure, which emanate largely from stock- 
holders whose equity has been wiped out 
under reorganization plans developed by 
the commission, he declared, are, in sub- 
stance, that the commission has worked too 
much by a rule of thumb in proposing dras- 
tic reductions of capital, and that the statute 
has resulted in a rule of men rather than 
a rule of law. In fact, he pointed out, 
Congress has put upon the commission 
the duty of determining, as an aide to the 
court, what the capital structure of a new 
company should be, but it has not deprived 
the court of the right of independent judg- 
ment or of the duty of hearing the conten- 
tions of all claimants and reaching a de- 
cision on the merits of their claims. 

When subjected to questioning by the 
subcommittee, Commissioner Splawn re- 
fused to accept the suggestion that the 
present law, as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court, had made the commission the final 
arbiter of the destiny of every stockholder 
of a bankrupt railroad by depriving the 
court of the power to change the capitali- 
zation set up by the commission in its re- 
organization plans. The court retains its 
freedom, he assured the committee, and the 
effect of the legislation, and the Supreme 
Court’s interpretation of it, is to put upon 
the commission the job of doing the spade 
work of which its experience qualifies it. 
No legislation can create value where none 
exists, he repeated, and any distribution of 
securities of a new company that attempts 
to circumvent that fact is in effect only 
giving a “rain check” that may be of no 
value, though it gives rise to an expectancy 
of value. 

The views of the National Association 
of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners in 
opposition to the Hobbs bill were expressed 
at a meeting of the subcommittee on Oc- 
tober 11 by John E. Benton,-general solici- 
tor of the association, who supported the 
commission’s policy of reducing capitaliza- 
tion in outlining reorganization plans and 
argued that its experience should be de- 
pended upon to protect the public interest, 
rather than the special interests of certain 
security holders. 


Pacific Electric Wage Case 
Submitted to “Special” Board 


Brief oral arguments on October 8 con- 
cluded the open sessions which were held 
in Washington, D. C., last week by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s “special emergency board” 
which is considering the Pacific Electric 
wage case. The board’s chairman—Elwyn 
R. Shaw, chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of Illinois—announced that he and 
his associates (Richard F. Mitchell, former 
chief judge of the Supreme Court of Iowa, 
and Walter C. Clephane, Washington, D. C., 
attorney) would do their best to submit 
their report by October 15, thus meeting 
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the schedule set up in President Roosevelt's 
executive order creating the board. 

The board was created by the President 
to provide for reconsideration of the con- 
troversy which produced the recent two-day 
strike. That strike grew out of Economic 
Stabilization Director Fred .M. Vinson’s 
order cutting to three cents a wage increase 
of 13 cents an hour which was recommended 
last May by a National Railway Labor 
Panel emergency board. As noted in the 
report of the hearings which appeared in 
the Railway Age of October 9, page 574, 
the “special” board was told that the P. E. 
management as well as the employees fa- 
vored approval of a 13-cent increase. 


June Bus Revenues 36.1 Per 
Cent Above 1942 


Class I motor carriers of passengers re- 
ported June revenues of $32,937,159, as com- 
pared with $24,199,355 in June, 1942, an in- 
crease of 36.1 per cent, according to the 
latest compilation prepared by the Interstate 


gestion or delay of any consequence,” Mr. 
Naylor pointed out that “for the last 
26-week period of the Friday morning 
check, 20 per cent of the consignees re- 
ported were delaying cars longer than 48 
hours.” This would mean that while 80 
per cent of the users have released cars 
within the 48-hr. period, “there is a good 
opportunity for us to pick up much needed 
Car days.” 

As head of the Railroad Contact Com- 
mittee, R. W. Brown, president, Lehigh 
Valley, declared the record of the past 
four years has proved the fears of “pro- 
fessional critics” of the railroads as ground- 
less when they had made “dire predictions 
about the ability of the railroads to handle 
defense traffic or war traffic.” The rail- 
roads “went to war,” he said, when the 
President created the Office of Defense 
Transportation and named Joseph B. East- 
man, director, in December, 1941. 

Since that time, Mr. Brown observed, 
railroads have installed more than 234,000 








Passenger Revenue 


Passengers Carried 


une June June June 
: 3 1942 1943 1942 
New England RMON ee Gice Seow sah aia oe Oro $1,348,660 $1,200,704 $3,780,639 $2,830.570 
Middle Atlantic Region ................ 3,451,318 2,593,069 6,734,86 4,599,209 
MOPKIEN A UREDADI cs os nl 9:5 0s Ole serna were aireuiers 4,620,499 3,661,058 7,814,147 5,129,586 
MRT MRIOR hon 55, ho wei K owis eiowctns 8.718,836 6,469,524 12,396,839 8,098,956 
Northwestern Region ..................) 907,844 740,374 733,073 521,099 
Bet SURBIEE MEORION 056.056 mis scscca vine 3,049,696 2,090,253 2,227,134 1,407,044 
Southwestern RMeGion ..........0cccccees 5,704,416 3,743,285 7,659,683 4,296,485 
Rocky Mountain Region ............... 37,014 302,442 302,489 157,500 
RT SED reer os tooo nde osnoots 4,698,876 3,398,646 5,471,226 3,690,449 








Commerce Commission’s Bureau of Trans- 
port Economies and Statistics from 172 re- 
ports representing 177 bus operators. The 
number of passengers carried increased 53.3 
per cent, from 30,730,898 to 47,120,096. 

The breakdown by regions of the bus 
revenue and traffic figures, which exclude 
data on charter or special party service, is 
given in the accompanying table. 


Next 60 Days Will Be Critical, 
Naylor Tells Atlantic Board 


Addressing a meeting of the Atlantic 
States Shippers Advisory Board, in New 
York, October 7, C. M. Naylor, general 
chairman, Freight Car Efficiency Commit- 
tees (and traffic manager, Black & Decker 
Mfg. Co., Towson, Md.), told the group 
the next 60 days “will be critical ones”. 
During this period of peak car loadings, 
he said “carriers will be required to trans- 
port additional materials to support the 
expansion of our armed forces scattered 
throughout the world,” and carloadings 
have already reached the high peak of 
907,000, with an average daily surplus of 
only 19,533. 

At the outbreak of the war, he explained, 
plans were made “to meet :transportation 
emergencies and to insure the effective use 
of rail transportation.” To assist the car- 
riers, car efficiency committees were or- 
ganized (there are 51 in this territory), 
that there might be cooperation between 
the railroads and shippers and receivers of 
freight. “The second idea was to keep 
things moving . . . to head off congestion 
rather than to try to remedy it after it 
has occurred.” 

While the railroads have thus far handled 
transportation offered them “without con- 
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new freight cars and nearly 2,500 new loco- 
motives, car miles per day have increased 
nearly 31 per cent, and average haul is 11 
per cent greater. For the first eight months 
of 1943, freight ton miles showed an in- 
crease of nearly 138 per cent over the same 
period in 1939, but despite these increases, 
the “big job is ahead,” he declared. “Every 
car, every locomotive, every item of rail- 
road plant, is today doing yeoman service 
every hour of every day.” Railroads this 
year will carry as much freight and more 
passenger traffic than their combined total 
for the First World War year of 1918 
and the year 1939 together, the L. V. presi- 
dent believes. 

Remarking that the 1940 surplus of nearly 
75,000 freight cars and more than 2,400 
serviceable locomotives had practically dis- 
appeared, Mr. Brown stated that since in- 
creases cannot be effected through the re- 
pair of equipment, nor new equipment ex- 
pected in any considerable volume, the fact 
may as well be faced “that the WPB will 
give us only such new equipment as the 
needs of the armed forces will permit.” The 
“way out”, as he sees it, is for shippers 
and carriers themselves to create more cars 
and locomotives—‘“by a still greater utiliza- 
tion of the equipment we now have. Every 


‘hour saved as cars move over the road and 


through terminals, makes more cars avail- 
able for loading and makes more locomo- 
tives available to haul them.” 

W. C. Kendall, chairman of the Car 
Service Division, Association of American 
Railroads, talked to the group about “Na- 
tional Transportation Conditions.” While 
there are now no “serious” or “threatening” 
conditions, nonetheless there are at present 
some “very tight spots”. He cited the grain 





shipments as being above previous years 
remarking on the 1,200 grain elevators tha 
had recently closed in the Northwest. Ap. 
other “tight situation” concerns the fe. 
frigerator cars. With October representing 
the peak month in refrigerator car require. 
ments, the potato crop out of Maine this 
year is expected to be 80,000 cars as against 
44,000 for last year; for Idaho, 45,000 as 
compared with 30,000 in 1942; and 32,00 
for the Red River Valley, whereas 20,000 
cars represents normal demands. 

Other such instances, he said, contributing 
to “tight spots” are: The shortage of feed 
grain in the Southwest and Southeast, 
necessitating large shipments from Canada 
to take care of livestock and prevent im- 
mediate slaughter ; the coal shortage in the 
Pacific Northwest; and a threatened “bot- 
tleneck” in transportation in the eight trans- 
continental lines to the West Coast, which 
which are now very close to capacity. 

Mr. Kendall observed that since the rail- 
roads are likely to get only 50 per cent of 
the 80,000 cars hoped for in 1944, that it is 
vital “that we have the full allotment of 
locomotives, for one locomotive is. the 
equivalent of a thousand cars.” He esti- 
mates that with an increase of 3 to 4 per 
cent in present efficiency, “there will be the 
equivalent of the extra number of cars the 
railroads had hoped to acquire.” This would 
mean, he said, a decrease in turn-around 
time from 13.3 days now per car to 123 
days—“which is the equivalent of adding 
100,000 cars to the railroads.” Speaking in 
all “candor”, Mr. Kendall feels there is a 
“slack in our operation at the present time 
equal to and perhaps in excess of that 
amount.” 


Sets Aside I. C. C. Order 
on Seatrain Interchange 


Finding that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission lacks authority over any op- 
erations beyond territorial waters of the 
United States, a three judge Federal court 
sitting in Newark, N. J., last week enjoined 
outstanding commission orders requiring 
the railroads to interchange their cars with 
Seatrain Lines, Inc., at the usual $1 a day 
per diem to be paid by that seagoing car- 
rier only for the period during which the 
cars are in its actual possession. While the 
injunction runs specifically to operations 
outside United States territorial waters, the 
court recognized that it was nevertheless 
striking down the ‘entire interchange at 
rangement ordered by the I. C. C. 

In the latter connection it passed the buck 
to Congress, for a footnote to the decision 
reads as follows: “We see no practical way 
in which Seatrain can operate its ships be- 
tween Hoboken (N. J.) and Belle Chasse, 
(La.) without going outside of the tert teed, 
torial waters of the United States. We Jr am 
appreciate the effect which this ruling, if $48 of 
it be sustained by the appellant tribunal, interpr 
must have upon Seatrain transpcrtation piody a 
The remedy, however, must lie with Con- §or othe 
gress.” Baged : 

The opinion was by Judges John Biggs “atute 
of the Third Circuit Court of Appeals §tge ir 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Guy L. Fake and On 
William F, Smith of the District Cout % Br 
for New Jersey. The I. C. C. decision ™ ima an 
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years, Myolved was reviewed in the Railway Age 
s that ff of November 22, 1941, page 889. It was the 
An- § commission’s second report on further hear- 





> re Ming in No. 25728, Hoboken Manufacturers 
nting J Railroad Company vs. Abilene & Southern 
uire- Railway Company, et al. 
> this < ely a 
aint § August Accident Statistics 
vd The Interstate Commerce Commission 
vi on October 8 made public its Bureau of 
0,000 Transport Economics and Statistics’ pre- 
_ [iminary summary of steam railway acci- 
uting B jents for August and this year’s first eight 
‘feed § onths. The compilation, which is subject 
heast, to revision, follows: 
anada 
t im- Month 8 months 
of ended 
n the August with August 
“Dot- mae low 
Item 1943 1942 1943 1942 
Tans- @\umber of train ac- 
which  cidents* ...... + 1,387 1,127 10,875 8,406 
Number of casualties 
in train, train-serv- 
-rail- ice and non-train 
. & accidents: 
‘nt Ol § Trespassers : 
TS) ees, 215 240 1,252 1,392 
; Injured ....... 141 199 966 1,109 
nt of § Passengers on trains: 
- the (a) In train acci- 
ii dents* 
esti- Killed ....... 36 55 20 
Pid Injured ..... 186 70 1,459 744 
P (b) In train-service 
e the accidents 
5 t! OS ee 7 6 35 26 
s the Injured ..... 258 206 1,821 1,365 
vould @ Travelers not on 
d trains : 
Foun OE ee 3 1 11 12 
» 12.3 Injured ....... 85 87 743. 523 
ddi Employees on duty: 
Ing ALS aes 98 96 660 604 
ing in Injured ....... 4,217 3,317 29,976 21,375 
All other nontres- 
» Sa passers :** 
oS | a 138 184 1,245 1,406 
Ci 460 510 4,240 4,302 
that  Total—All classes 
of persons: 
eee 497 527 3,258 3,460 
re 5,347 4,389 39,205 29,418 











*Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service acci- 
dents by the fact that the former cause damage of 
more than $150 to railway property. 

** Casualties to “Other nontrespassers” happen 
thiely at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes of 
fersons, including both trespassers and nontres- 
fssers, were as follows: 
Persons : 

1 99 
225 
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162 1,049 
322 2,429 


1,268 
2,938 


Propose Revisions of Civil 
Aeronautics Act 


Further legislative activity in the field 
it air line regulation is in prospect as a 
rsult of the introduction in the House of 
Representatives on October 11 of two bills. 
H. R. 3420, introduced by Representative 
Clarence F. Lea, Democrat of California, 
thairman of the House committee on inter- 
‘tate and foreign commerce, incorporates 
‘uch a large number of changes in the 
fisting Civil Aeronautics Act that it in- 
tudes a provision for its citation as the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1943. As intro- 
tert !- duced, however, this bill does not provide 
. We for any change in the language of section 
ing, if $48 of the existing Act, which has been 
ibunal, merpreted to give the present regulatory 
tation. #ody authority to refuse to allow railroads 
. Con- gor other transportation companies, not en- 
Baged In air transportation at the time the 
“atute became effective, the right to en- 
ppeals, itge in the operation of air lines. 

e and # On the same day, however, Representa- 
Court ve Bulwinkle, Democrat of North Caro- 
on mM "a and a member of the committee, intro- 
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duced H. R. 3421, which would amend the 
controversial section 408. This bill would 
prohibit railroads, or others, from engaging 
in air transportation without obtaining the 
approval of the federal regulatory body, but 
it would at the same time require that body 
to hold public hearings on any application 
for such authority and to grant stich ap- 
plications unless found not to be in the 
public interest. A condition is included to 
restrict the granting of applications where 
they would result in creating a monopoly or 
in restraining competition. 


Federal Coal Administration 
Winds Up Affairs 


Federal Coal Mines Administrator Ickes 
announced on October 12 that that office 
would “immediately” be liquidated, follow- 
ing the return to their owners of some 1700 
mines which became effective on that date, 
thus completing the return to private con- 
trol of all mines taken over by the govern- 
ment agency May 1, under a Presidential 
order. 

“We are now out of the coal mining 
business,” Mr. Ickes said. “We are grate- 
ful that sufficient progress has been made 
in restoring the mines as nearly as possi- 
ble to normal productive efficiency, all 
things considered, thus allowing us to ter- 
minate this emergency function. . .. In 
that connection, I want to express my 
thanks to Mr. Carl E. Newton, deputy coal 
mines administrator, for having left his im- 
portant post as president of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio railroad in Cleveland to come here 
in this emergency to share an extremely 
heavy load. To him and to his hard-work- 
ing staff, who are resigning with him, I 
say ‘You have served your country well.’” 


Chamber of Commerce Opposes 
Legislative Rate-Making 


Opposition to legislative proposals to 
make railroad freight rates uniform 
throughout the United States, with mileage 
or distance the principal factor governing 
their amount, has been expressed by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
in a recent publication entitled “Legisla- 
tive Rate-Making.” 

Included in this booklet is a recommen- 
dation of a committee of the chamber’s 
Transportation and Communication Depart- 
ment, of which the chairman is Powell C. 
Groner, president of the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Public Service Co., to the effect that “rail- 
road freight rates should be as closely re- 
sponsive as may be both to the varying needs 
of commerce and the revenue requirements 
of the carriers, that rates should continue 
to be initiated after discussion between ship- 
pers and carriers, and that the final au- 
thority to pass upon their lawfulness and 
propriety should continue to be exercised 
by the nonpolitical public regulatory bodies 
created for that purpose, without the pre- 
scription by Congress of a rigid and in- 
flexible uniformity based upon distance, 
regardless of the varied and changing cir- 
cumstances and conditions of commerce.” 

Pointing out that the various bills before 
Congress proposing such uniformity of rates, 
though differing in detail, exhibit “a com- 
mon over-emphasis on distance as the one 
proper basis” of rate making, the booklet 


adds, “Freight rates, it should be repeated 
and emphasized, do not make commercial 
conditions. Commercial conditions make 
freight rates. In practice, rates are made 
by shippers who have something to move 
and carriers who want to haul it, working 
out together rates which will permit the 
commerce to move, with everything that is 
done subject to the approval of public au- 
thority as represented by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the several state 
commissions.” 

Continuing its analysis of the legislative 
proposals, the booklet sets forth this con- 
clusion: “The result of such rate-fixing or 
rate-direction by Congress, if adopted as to. 
some rates for supposed sectional benefit, 
would be to establish the principle of mak- 
ing all rates by counting votes, rather than 
after full hearing by an informed and non- 
political body acting to the best of its judg- 
ment upon the facts of record before it. 
Rate making on such a principle and by 
such methods would be a continual threat 
to the commerce of America, and especially 
to the commerce of those sections which 
muster no more than minority votes in 
Congress.” 

The committee’s recommendation was fol- 
lowed by an explanation that it is express- 
ing no opinion on existing rates or classi- 
fications, but is registering its endorsement 
of the existing procedures for the establish- 
ment and regulation of rates and its op- 
position to the “strait-jacketing of those 
procedures.” ; 


Bridge and Building Officers 
Hold Wartime Conference 


With a program designed to study war- 
time problems, the American Railway 
Bridge and Building Association will hold 
its fiftieth annual meeting in the form of a 
“streamlined” two-day Wartime Conference 
at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on Octo- 
ber 20-21. Particular emphasis will be 
given to the problems of labor and mate- 
rials, with the Wednesday afternoon ses- 
sion devoted to committee reports and ad- 
dresses on the “Problems of Labor Supply” 
and the Thursday morning session to re- 
ports and addresses on Bridge and Build- 
ing and Water Service Materials in a Time 
of Scarcity. The seven committee reports 
will be supplemented with addresses by of- 
ficers of ODT, WPB, the U. S. Army, the 
A.A.R. and individual railways. The pro- 
gram follows: 


Wednesday, October 20 


MORNING SESSION - 9:30 A. M. 


Address on Maintenance Essentials in War Time, 
by H. R. Clarke, chief engineer, Burlington 
Lines, and president, American Railway Engi- 
neering Association. 

Address by President G. S. Crites on Keeping 
Bridges, Building and Water Services Facili- 
ties Fit—a review of the problems and activi- 
ties of the American Railway Bridge and 
Building Association and its members during 
the year. 4 

Report of Committee on Revising Working Prac- 
tices to Eliminate Interference with Traffic; 
L. R. Lamport, Chairman (assistant to chief 
engineer, C. & N. W.). 

Report of Committee on Securing Maximum 
Utilization of Work Equipment; D. T. Rin- 
toul, Chairman (general bridge inspector, 9. P.). 

Report of Committee on Carrying Over Bridges 
and Trestles; H. T. Livingston, Chairman (en- 
gineer bridges, C. R. I. & P.). 


AFTERNOON SESSION - 2:00 P. M. 


The Problems of Labor Supply 


The Over-All Picture, by Edwin M. Fitch, assis- 
tant director, Division of Transport Personnel, 
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Office of Defense Transportation, Washington, 


What Bridge and Building Officers Can Do: | 

1. With High School Boys, by W. G. Powrie, 
engineer maintenance of way, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific. 

2. With Week-end Workers, by L. E. Peyser, 
principal assistant architect, Southern Pacific 


System. 
3. With the Employment of Women, by M. 
Young, supervisor, Pennslyvania, Warsaw, 


Ind. 

Report of Committee on Men—How to Secure 
and Hold. M . Carothers, Chairman (chief 
engineer, Alton). 

Round table discussion of other expedients to 
maintain and increase the supply of labor and 
to secure maximum returns from that available. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING - 7:30 P. M. 

Address on Railway Men in the War, by Lt. Col. 
Robert A. Radford, chief, engineering branch, 
Railway Division, Office of Chief of Transpor- 
tation, U. S. Army. 

Moving picture ‘‘To Each Other,’ a technicolor 
film just completed by the United States Steel 
Corporation, showing the place of steel in the 
war effort. 


Thursday, October 21 
MORNING SESSION - 9:30 A. M. 
Bridge and Building and Water Service Materials 
in a Time of Scarcity 
Report of Committee on Materials—Possibilities 
of Relief Through Substitutes; W. A. Sweet, 
——— (general foreman b. and b., A. T. & 


What We Can Expect—How Can We Get It-— 
the overall picture by an officer of the Office of 
Defense Transportation. ; 

Was Bridge and Building Officers Can Do to 


Help: 
a. In Bridge Materials, by A. M. Knowles, en- 
. . Sineer of structures, Erie. 

b. In Building Materials, by A. L. Sparks, archi- 
tect, Missouri-Kansas-Texas. 

c. In Water Service Materials, by E. M. Grime, 
engineer water service, Northern Pacific. 

d. What We Have Discovered, by O. F. Dal. 
strom, senior structural engineer, Division of 
Civilian Supply, War Production Board. 

Address on Car Supply as It Is Affected by 

Maintenance of Way opertions, by Warren 
C. Kendall, Chairman, Car Service Division, 
Association of American Railroads. 


AFTERNOON SESSION - 2:00 P. M. 


Round Table Discussion of Other Expedients 
that Have Been Employed to Meet the Present 
Shortages in Critical Materials, summarizing 
papers presented at the morning session. 

Report of Committee on Salvaging Bridge, Build- 

i a oo a Materials; a. 
uer airman ivision engineer, C. M. 

St. P. & P.), * 

Raper of Committee on the Maintenance of 

oaling and Sanding Plants to Meet Today’s 
Exacting Requirements; A. M. McCloy, Chair- 
man (supervisor bridges and buildings. P. M.). 

Highlights of This Meeting, by R. E. Dove, as- 
sistant engineer, C. M. St. P. & P., and past- 
president of the association. 

Business Session. 


September Employment 3.95 Per 
Cent Above September, 1942 


Railroad employment decreased 0.32 per 
cent—from 1,378,944. to 1,374,485—during 
the one-month period from mid-August to 
mid-September, but the September total was 
3.95 per cent above the comparable 1942 
figure, according to the latest summary of 
preliminary reports prepared by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics. The 
index number, based on the 1935-39 average 
as 100 and adjusted for seasonal variation, 
was 131.5 for September, compared with 
August’s 132.4 and September, 1942’s 126.5. 

September’s decline under the previous 
month was due mainly to the 2.41 per cent 
drop in the maintenance of way and struc- 
tures group. Two other groups—mainte- 
nance of equipment and stores and profes- 
sional, clerical and general—were also 
down, but less than two tenths of one per 
cent. The four remaining groups showed 
increases, all of less than one per cent ex- 
cept train and engine service which was up 
1.04 per cent. 

Meanwhile, all groups, save maintenance 
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of way and structures (down 3.18 per cent) 
were above September, 1942. These in- 
creases over the previous year ranged from 
3.55 per cent in train and engine service to 
9.85 per cent in the transportation group 
embracing yardmasters, switch-tenders and 
hostlers. " 


Unions Call for Subsidies 


Attributing to Congress part of the re- 
sponsibility for the unions’ dissatisfaction 
with the alleged growing disparity be- 
tween hourly wage rates and the cost of 
living, the labor policy committee set up 
by the railroad unions, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations on October 13 issued 
a statement warning that a “reckless con- 
tingent in Congress,” by opposing “neces- 
sary and limited subsidies proposed by the 
administration,” is threatening to turn 
loose “the full force of all-out inflation.” 

“One year ago,” the committee said in 
part, “Congress ordered prices and hourly 
wage rates stabilized at the September, 
1942, price level. The wage freeze was 
carried out. The War Labor Board re- 
ports that under its orders -average basic 
hourly wage rates have risen only a frac- 
tion of 1 per cent since October, 1942. 
With respect to prices, however, the law 
of last October proved to be so much 
doubletalk. Action of Congress on 
subsidies now undoubtedly will determine 
whether the recent check on living costs 
can be extended, or is to give way to a 
renewed upsurge in prices and complete 
breakdown of price control. The alterna- 
tive to subsidies is inflation.” 


Peoria Rocket Misses Only 10 
Trips Out of 8,816 


The Peoria Rocket of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, which on September 19 
completed 6 years of service, has been “out 
of service” as a unit only 10 of the 8,816 
consecutive trips between Chicago and Pe- 
oria, Ill. Some of these “misses” were due 
to track conditions, high water, etc. In the 
six years, this four-car Diesel-powered 
train has traveled the 161 miles four times 
every day for a total of 1,390,000 miles. 
On a schedule of 155 minutes for the 161 
miles, it has carried 1,024,043 passengers. 
The Diesel-electric locomotive, which 
traveled 644 miles each day, has been out 
of service only 9,044 miles of the 1,400,000 
miles the train has traveled in the six years, 
or less than 0.6 of 1 per cent of the total 
distance. 


I. C. C. Service Orders 


Interstate Commerce Commission Service 
Order No. 158, effective October 9, directed 
railroads serving Alexandria, La., to un- 
load forthwith shipments of cotton con- 
signed to the American Compress & Ware- 
house Co. at that point and on hand in cars 
there, and to unload within 3 days after 
arrival such shipments received after that 
date. 

Through Service Order No. 159, effec- 
tive October 13, the commission suspended 
the aperation of section 8 of Rule 35 of the 
Consolidated Freight Classifications inso- 
far as it applies to shipments of certain 
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combustible liquids to the Eastern Shore 
Oil Co., Salisbury, Md. 

Service Order No. 93, applying to go. 
called giant refrigerator cars, has been 
further modified by Amendment No, 2 
effective October 9, to eliminate the ex. 
ception of certain specified cars. Service 
Order No. 80 has been further modified 
by Amendment No. 14, effective October 7, 
making limited changes in the grain mar. 
ket areas and in the agents authorized to 
issue permits under that order. 

Effective October 9, the commission 
vacated Service Orders Nos. 123, 126, 145, 
147, and 149, all of which dealt with the 
loading and icing of refrigerator cars. 


Wants Survey of Need for Air 
Transport Facilities 


Representative Randolph, Democrat of 
West Virginia, has introduced H. R. 3411 
which would direct the Secretary of Com- 
merce through the Administrator of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration “to 
make a survey of the needs for a system of 
airports, landing fields, landing strips, high- 
way bight strips, seaplane landing areas, 
and anchorages throughout the United 
States.” 


Uniform-Rate Allies 


Form Strategy Board 
(Continued from page 614) 


In addition to Messrs. Stewart and Bark- 
ley, the following senators were on hand: 
Carraway of Arkansas, Ellender of Louis- 
iana, Johnson of Colorado, Kilgore of West 
Virginia, McClellan of Arkansas, McFar- 
land of Arizona, Maybank of South Da- 
kota, Murray .of Montana, O’Daniel of 
Texas, Overton of Louisiana, Pepper of 
Florida, Thomas of Oklahoma, Democrats; 
Andrews of Florida, Capper of Kansas, 
Holman of Oregon, Langer of North Da- 
kota, Moore of Oklahoma, Shipstead of 
Minnesota, and secretarial representation 
of Thomas of Idaho, Republicans. In addi- 
tion to Representative Boren, the House 
members prersent were: Rankin of Mis- 
sissippi, Brooks of Louisiana, Priest of 
Tennessee, Norrell of Arkansas, Fulmer 
of South Carolina, Democrats; Miller of 
Nebraska, Republican. ; 

“Decision to organize for action,” said 
the Stewart statement, “followed almost 
two and a half hours’ discussion of the 
freight rate issue, in which the 27 members 
of Congress present listened to and ques- 
tioned R. E. Webb and C. E. Childe... 
and J. P. Farris. 

“The sense of the group was expressed 
in a resolution offered by Senator Pepper 
that would authorize the joint chairman to 
select the strategy. committee. The com- 
mittee in turn is to study the situation sur- 
rounding the movement for freight rate 
equality and determine on a course of ac- 
tion. None of the 11 bills that have been 
offered in the two houses of Congress was 
discussed, but it was generally agreed that 
Congressional friends of the cause shoul 
unite on some one measure. However, the 
qhestion of whether any legislation should 
be pressed at the present time was left open 
to the decision of the joint committee. 

“A factor in this decision would be the 
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LIMA LOCOMOTIVES HELP THE B. & M. 





The wartime service rendered by 
the Boston and Maine covers a 
vitally important strategic area, 
linking as it does our own war 
effort with the Maritime Provinces 
and the Atlantic embarcation ports 
of our ally, Canada. The B. & M. 
is now handling oil at the rate of 
120,000 car loads a year, and 
other unusual all-rail movements 
are coal, raw sugar and cotton. 



















MOVE MORE WARTIME FREIGHT IN FEWER CARS 


As a measure of locomotive ser- 
vice on the B. & M. it may be 
noted that, while the daily average 
number of freight cars on line de- 
creased by 2.6%, the net ton-miles 
actually increased 36.4%. For many 
years Lima Super-Power Steam Lo- 
comotives have helped the Boston & 


Maine to serve busy New England as 
they are now helping it to serve this 
important segment of the war effort. 


INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO 








prospective action of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission growing out of its self- 
initiated investigation of discriminatory 
freight rates which has been under way 
now for more than two years. 

“Senator Stewart, who organized the 
meeting and presided over it, called atten- 
tion to current lobbying activity on the 
part of many railroads in opposition to any 
uniformity legislation. Members present 
agreed they were receiving numerous ap- 
parently inspired letters from shippers in 
their states and districts... . 

“Discussion was informal with Childe 
and Webb, who have proposed that Con- 
gress enact further legislation to clearly 
establish a policy of uniformity in the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, for the instruction 
of the I. C. C., doing most of the talking 
and the members of Congress on the ques- 
tioning end. Childe gave particular atten- 
tion to the effect a policy of uniformity 
would have on freight rates in specific 
Western states and to answering the oppos- 
ing arguments put forth by the railroads. 
Farris discussed the effect of discrimina- 
tory class rates on industry in the South- 
east.” 


Supply Trade 





Whitley B. Moore, general manager of 
sales of the Steel and Tube division of the 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Can- 
ton, Ohio, has been promoted to director of 
sales of all divisions and has been suc- 
ceeded by C. H. McCollam, assistant 
general manager of sales of the Steel and 
Tube division. 

Mr. Moore was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1918 with a degree 
in mechanical engineering and served in the 
Navy during the last war. Immediately 
after the war he came with the Timken 
Company where he worked in the shop en- 
gineering department until 1921 when he 
was sent to the West Coast as Western 
division manager. In 1924 he returned to 
Canton as assistant general manager of 
the Industrial division, a new department, 
and in 1934 he was made general manager 
of that division in full charge of all indus- 
trial sales. He was appointed general man- 
ager of sales of the Steel and Tube division 
in 1940. 

Mr. McCollam was born in Canton and 
for a few years was employed in the chem- 
ical research department of the General 
Electric Company. He came with Timken 
in 1918 as a control analyst in the chemical 
and metallurgical laboratories of the com- 
pany and in 1925 he was made chief chem- 
ist. Since 1940 he has been assistant gen- 
eral sales manager of the. Steel and Tube 
division. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has opened a new district 
office at 10 High Street, Boston, Mass., 
under the managership of Wilbur H. 
Whitty. Mr. Whitty will direct sales in 
the New England area for all divisions of 
the company, including the Locomotive and 
Ordnance Division, Baldwin-Southwark Di- 
vision, Cramp Brass and Iron Foundries 
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Division, Standard Steel Works Division, 
Baldwin de La Vergne Sales Corporation, 
and the Pelton Water Wheel Company. Mr. 
Whitty was born on November 7, 1894, in 
Wyandotte, Mich. He attended Georgia 
School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga., and 
Lowell Institute, Cambridge, Mass. For a 
time he was associated with the McDonough 
Coal Saving Corporation, Detroit, Mich., in 
an engineering capacity and later was pur- 
chasing director of the All America Truck 
Company, Chicago. In 1923 he became dis- 
trict manager of the Riley Stoker Corpora- 





Wilbur H. Whitty 


tion, Worcester, Mass., and in 1929 founded 
the Whitty Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
Boston, manufacturers of automatic stokers. 
He was president of the latter company un- 
til January, 1942, when he resigned to join 
the War Production Board as head indus- 
trial specialist for New England. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


TABLE Topics.—Rosemary Sales, dis- 
tributors of napery, New York, have de- 
voted the August, 1943 issue of “Table 
Topics” to railroad dining cars. The lead 
article—“Dining Car War Magic’’—written 
by Albert R. Beatty of the Association of 
American Railroads, discusses the manner 
in which dining car men have carried on 
despite present handicaps. There is a brief 
description, too, of the C. & O. kitten 
“Chessie,” and a third feature, “Serving 
Almost 2,000,000 Monthly” concerns the 
dining car, coffee shop and station res- 
taurant system on the Southern Pacific. 


Le TourNneau Brocuure.—What to Do 
When Your Men, Material and Machines 
Have Gone to War, is the title of a bro- 
chure published by R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., 
Peoria, Ill., describing efficient methods of 
operating bulldozers, scrapers and pusher 
tractors in grading work, including the best 
methods for pusher, straddle and downhill 
loading, side-by-side and slot dozing, V- 
ditch cutting, bank sloping and loading 
rooted materials. The brochure also de- 
scribes and explains by diagrams how to 
make emergency repairs to such equipment. 
It contains numerous illustrations of vari- 
ous types of grading work and also illus- 
trations of Le Tourneau equipment being 
used in war work at home and overseas. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





SIGNALING 
The NAsHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & Sp 
Louis has placed an order with the 


Union Switch & Signal Co., covering 
materials for the installation of a central. 
ized traffic control system between Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and Stevenson, Ala. The cte. 
machine will be located at Cowan, Tenn, 
and will control this entire 110.4 miles of 
single main track and 5.24 miles of second 
main track line. Signals will be of the 
color-light P-5 type with style M-22-B 
dual control low-voltage switch movements 
at controlled locations. All main line non- 
interlocked switches will be equipped with 
SL-6 electric locks controlled from the ct. 
machine. The order also covers all relays, 
rectifiers, transformers, switch boxes and 
housings. The field installation will be 
handled by the railway company’s regular 
signal construction forces. 


Abandonments 





Cuicaco, Attica & SoUTHERN.—William 
Fabrikant, agent for this road, has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon its entire line from 
Morocco, Ind., to Veedersburg, 59.1 miles. 
As reported in Railway Age of October 2, 
page 542, the commission’s Service Order 
No. 154 was issued to prohbit this road 
from moving its equipment beyond points 
of interchange with other roads, following 
its embargo on all traffic effective Septem- 
ber 15. In applying for authority to aban- 
don the line, it was asserted that the condi- 
tion of the road made its operation unsafe, 
and that its continued operation is not 
essential to the territory it has served. As 
noted in the September 4 issue of this maga- 
zine, page 397, an application is before the 
commission for authority to operate this 
road, following the organization of a new 
company to succeed receivership operation. 


Monson.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
road to abandon its entire line from Mon- 
son Junction, Maine to Monson, 6.16 miles 
of narrow gage line. 


PaciFic Exectric.—Authority has been 
granted this company by Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to aban- 
don its line from Riverside, Calif., to a 
point near Colton, 4.76 miles, since authority 
has been granted for operation under track- 
age rights over an alternate line of the 
Southern Pacific. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This road has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon 5.54 miles of branch 
lines in Pennsylvania, including an 0.81- 
mile segment of the Sterling No. 2 branch, 
a 0.64-mile segment of the Bellwood branch, 
a 0.48-mile segment of the Snow Shoe 
branch, and a 3.61-mile segment of the 
Morgan Run branch. 
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The micrometer accuracy with which the desired cut-off may be 
obtained and maintained, makes the Franklin Precision Power 
Reverse Gear particularly valuable under today's difficult operat- 
ing conditions. 

Because cut-off adjustment is made easy, the engineman is 
encouraged to keep the cut-off adjustment fitted to every change 
in operating conditions. This helps materially to save fuel. It also 
does away with much unnecessary hard physical labor, and lets 
the engineman devote his uninterrupted attention to the efficient 


operation of his locomotive. 


WAY SUPPLY COMPANY, 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO 


In Canada: FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 











Finaneial 





BaLTimorE & Ou10.—Dissolution of Sub- 
sidiaries—As a step in the simplification of 
the system, capital structure, this company’s 
wholly-owned subsidiary, the Toledo & Cin- 
cinnati, has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to pur- 
chase the property and franchises of the 
Cincinnati & Dayton, of which it owns 97.62 
per cent of the capital stock and all out- 
standing indebtedness, and then to dissolve 
that company, as its minority stockholders 
cannot be located. 

The Baltimore & Ohio & Chicago of 
Indiana, a wholly-owned subsidiary of the 
B. & O., has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue 
to the parent company $102,000 of its $50 
par value capital stock in exchange for all 
the capital stock of the Baltimore & Ohio 
& Chicago of Illinois, of the same principal 
amount. It further proposes to acquire the 
property and franchises of the last named 
company and then to dissolve it. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PaciFic.— 
Modification of Reorganization—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has denied 
the petition of a committee representing 
holders of this road’s preferred stock that 
it order that proceedings arising out of 
the return to the commission of its plan 
of reorganization for this road be de novo. 
The denied petition further requested the 
commission to set a time for the filing of 
alternative reorganization plans which 
would meet certain conditions as to the 
discharge of creditors’ claims. 


MINNEAPOLIS & St. Louts.—Reorganiza- 
tion Plan Modified—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, with Commissioner Pat- 
terson dissenting without comment, has 
ordered certain modifications in its plan for 
the reorganization of this road, the effect of 
which is to eliminate a loan from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, to elim- 
inate the proposed issue of new first mort- 
gage bonds, and so to improve the status 
of other new securities to be issued. 

Although the commission’s amended plan 
of reorganization, the terms of which were 
outlined in Railway Age of March 21, 1942, 
page 630, had been approved, the RFC 
endeavored to impose certain conditions in 
connection with its loan which the reor- 
ganization manager, according to the com- 
mission’s report, found it impossible to 
comply with. For this reason, and also 
because wartime earnings meanwhile had 
resulted in an improved cash position and 
in the accomplishment of many of the 
physical improvements which it had been 
intended to finance through the RFC loan, 
the new Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 
Company and its wholly-owned subsidiary, 
the new Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad 
Corporation, proposed to the commission, 
as noted in Railway Age of August 14, 1943, 
page 296, certain modifications in the plan. 
In general, the commission has now ap- 
proved these modifications. 

As revised, the plan provides that the 
separation of the 6ld company’s properties 
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between the new company and the new 
corporation will not be affected. The new 
company’s capitalization, however, will be 


as follows: No-par common stock, 150,000 
shares; 4 per cent general mortgage in- 
come bonds, series A, $2,015,000; equip- 
ment obligations, subject to adjustments) 
$2,437,944. Thus, the $4,000,000 fixed- 
interest first mortgage bond issue included 
in the previous plan has been eliminated, 
and the contemplated second mortgage in- 
come bonds have been replaced by an equal 
amount of general mortgage bonds which 
will not be subordinate in lien to any other 
issue. The plan further provides that if 
fixed-interest bonds are issued subsequently 
under the general mortgage, the income 
bonds then outstanding will become fixed- 
interest obligations. The provision in the 
former plan against a consolidation of the 
new company and the new corporation, 
which had been incorporated at the in- 
stance of the RFC, has been replaced by a 
provision permitting such consolidation. 


New York CEntTRAL.—Lease Modifica- 
tions.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this com- 
pany and the subsidiaries involved to modi- 
fy the terms of the lease agreements under 
which it operates the Toledo & Ohio Cen- 
tral and the Hudsofi River Connecting in 
order to simplify accounting and reduce tax 
liabilities. 

New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Pennsylvania Asks Reorganization Delay. 
—At hearings on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s plan of reorganization for the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford held 
in the United States district court at New 
Haven, Conn., on October 5, the Pennsyl- 
vania urged that no plan of reorganization 
for the railroad be approved for several 
years after the war. It was contended that 
the New Haven is now earning $13 per 
share on its common stock and that the 
I.C.C. plan wiped out the common equity. 
Attorney for the Pennsylvania stated that 
the railroad owned 15% per cent of the 
New Haven’s.common stock when reor- 
ganization proceedings began eight years 
ago, but held considerably less now. 


SoutHERN Paciric.—Trackage Rights.— 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized the Pacific Electric, 
which this company controls through stock 
ownership, to operate under trackage rights 
over a 5.83-mile line of the parent company 
from Riverside, Calif., to a point near Col- 
ton, in lieu of its own alternate line, which 
it has been authorized to abandon. 


SOUTHERN.—Leased Line Refinancing.— 
The Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line, lessor, 
and this company have applied to the Inter- 
state ‘Commerce Commission for authority 
for the former to issue, and the latter to 
assume liability for, certain securities, in 
order to bring about the retirement of 
$5,500,000 of first mortgage series A 4% 
per cent bonds and $14,500,000 of first 
mortgage series B 5 per cent bonds of the 
Air Line, these issues being due in 1944. 

The lessor company proposes to issue 
$15,000,000 of new 20 year first mortgage 
bonds to be sold to the public through com- 
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‘In addition, the Southern proposes to ad- 





petitive bidding. Such bids will be received 
about November 10, the application stated, 


vance to the Air Line $5,000,000, more or 
less, depending upon whether the new issye 
is sold at a premium or a discount, so that 
funds will be available to effect the retire. 
ment of the outstanding first mortgage 
bonds. Further, the Southern proposes to 
service a sinking fund for the new first 
mortgage issue at the rate of $150,000 per 
annum. In return for such advances, the 
Air Line proposes to issue and deliver to 
the Southern $5,000,000 of 20 year second 
mortgage bonds, plus such additional sec. 
ond mortgage bonds as shall be required 
from time to time to equal the retirements 
of first mortgage bonds effected through 
the operation of the sinking fund. At no 
time, however, is the total amount of sec- 
ond mortgage bonds to exceed $9,000,000, 
The interest rate of the new issues js 
subject to negotiation, the application indi- 
cated, but it is agreed that the rate shall 
be the same on the second mortgage as on 
the senior issue. The applicants explained 
that the purpose of the second mortgage is 
to give the Southern, as lessee, a financial 
interest in the lessor company, in which it 
has no equity, in return for the capita. 
advances it undertakes to make. 


Dividends Declared 


Atlantic Coast Line.—5% preferred, $2.50, 
payable November 22 to holders of record No- 
vember 10. 

Northern of New Hampshire.—$1.50, quarterly, 
ae October 30 to holders of record October 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Oct. 13 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway da. 36.86 37.27 30.07 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 79.37 79.51 68.79 


Construction 





NorFro_k & WESTERN.—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to build a 9.3-mile 
extension of its Levisa branch along the c 
Levisa River westward from the Virginia- 
Kentucky state line, together with a con- 
necting spur, in order to afford transporta- 
tion facilities to undeveloped timber and P 
coal resources. 


War DepartMENT.—The U. S. Engineer 
office, Norfolk, Va., has awarded a con- 
tract, amounting to about $30,000, to the J @ 
Sutton Company, Inc., Radford, Va. t0 
furnish and install railroad ties, install 
turnouts and track, furnish and place rail- fg 
road ballast and crushed stone in Virginia. 


Tue 1943 Autromosite Facts and Fig- 
ures, 25th yearbook of the Automobile Mar- 
ufacturers Association, has now been is- 
sued. While it contains the usual statistics 
of highway transportation, it nevertheless 
features data bearing on the wartime per 
formance of the automotive industry. 
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Coal on the tender represents not only certain dollars of expense but 
priceless man hours as well. Therefore, its careful conservation is a wartime duty 
« « A generation of railroad men have learned that Security Sectional Arches are 
easy on the coal pile. A complete arch in every locomotive firebox is a fundamental 


step towards fuel conservation. 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 
INCORPORATED 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists 





Refractory Specialists 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Carlos J. McDonald, mail and express 
trafic manager of the Southern Pacific, 
has been promoted to assistant to the 
president and also president of the South- 
ern Pacific Land Company (a Southern 
Pacific subsidiary), with headquarters as 
before at San Francisco, Cal. He will 
also continue as- president of the Pacific 
Motor Trucking Company and the Pacific 
Motor Transport Company (Southern 
Pacific subsidiaries). 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Walter L. Price, assistant comptroller 
in charge of revenue accounts of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, has been appointed comp- 

- troller of that road with headquarters at 
Baltimore, Md. He succeeds Joseph P. 





Walter L. Price 


O’Malley, retiring from active duty after 
46 years of service. Carroll Lee Cole, 
auditor of freight traffic, will succeed Mr. 
Price in the capacity of assistant comp- 
troller in charge of revenue accounts, and 
James W. Myers, general accountant, has 
been appointed assistant comptroller in 
charge of general accounts. J. I. Barnes, 
chief clerk to the vice-president, has been 
appointed assistant to comptroller. A pho- 
tograph of Mr. Cole and a_ biographical 
sketch of his career appeared in the Rail- 
way Age of May 8, page 931. Mr. Price, 
who was born at Shrewsbury, Pa., on 
April 10, 1895, entered the service of the 
Baltimore & Ohio in 1912 in the office of 
the auditor of freight traffic. He held suc- 
cessively clerical and secretarial positions 
in the offices of the auditors of coal and 
coke receipts, freight traffic, passenger traf- 
fic and of the general auditor. In 1917 he 
was furloughed for military service, re- 
turning to the Baltimore & Ohio in July, 
1919, as secretary to the general auditor. 
When the railroads were returned to pri- 
vate operation and management he became 
secretary to the comptroller, and in June, 
1936, Mr. Price was promoted to assistant 


to vice-president and comptroller. He be- 
came assistant comptroller in charge of 
revenue accounts in November, 1941, hold- 
ing that position until his recent appoint- 
ment as comptroller with headquarters at 
Baltimore. 

Mr. Myers was born at Baltimore on 





James W. Myers 


October 15, 1887, and entered railroad 
service on March 3, 1903, as a messenger 
in the office of the auditor of disburse- 
ments of the Baltimore & Ohio. He held 
various clerical positions in that office 
from 1903 until April, 1918, when he be- 
came clerk of the United States Railroad 
Administration at Washington, D. C. He 
returned to the Baltimore & Ohio in Aug- 
ust, 1918, as statistician in the office of the 
auditor of disbursements, and in March, 
1920, he became chief clerk to the comp- 
troller. On December 1, 1941, Mr. Myers 
was appointed general accountant, a posi- 
tion which he held until his recent ap- 
pointment as assistant comptroller in 
charge of general accounts. 


Forrest W. Graham has been appointed 
general claim agent of the Duluth, Missabe 
& Iron Range, with headquarters at Duluth, 
Minn. Glen §. Locker has been ap- 
pointed assistant general claim agent. 


Erwin C. Zinn, assistant auditor of 
revenues of the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis (Nickel Plate), has been promoted 
to auditor of revenues, with headquarters 
as before at Cleveland, Ohio, succeeding 
C. H. Sellmann, who has retired. 


Hallan Huffman, having resigned the 
positions of assistant general counsel of the 
Office of Defense Transportation and gen- 
eral counsel of the Toledo, Peoria & West- 
ern, has been appointed general attorney 
of the Great Northern, with headquarters 
at St. Paul, Minn. Before his connection 
with the ODT began in 1942, Mr. Huffman 
was on the staff of the Bureau of Motor 
Carriers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Prior to 1936 he was in the law 
department of the Northern Pacific. 


OPERATING 


F. H. Hooper, assistant general super- 
intendent of transportation of the Kansas 
City Southern, has been promoted to super- 
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intendent of transportation, with headquar- 
ters as before at Shreveport, La., and Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


J. R. Casey has been appointed train- 
master, Tampa district of the Atlantic 
Coast Line, with headquarters at Lakeland, 
Fla. 


W. F. Trimble, supervisor of perish- 
able freight and weighing of the Manitoba 
district of the Canadian Pacific, has been 
promoted to supervisor of transportation, 
with headquarters as before at Winnipeg, 
Man., succeeding G. S. Lytle, who has 
retired, effective October 1. 


Earl T. Moore, superintendent of 
freight operation of the Central of New 
Jersey at Jersey City (N. J.) terminal, has 
been appointed to the newly-created posi- 
tion of assistant general manager of that 
road at Jersey City. He will also serve as 
chief operating officer handling personnel 
matters. Mr. Moore was born on October 
14, 1897, and entered railroad service with 
the Reading in June, 1913, as clerk to super- 
visor at Lansdale, Pa., being promoted to 
stenographer in the superintendent's office 





Earl T. Moore 


of the New York division in March, 1916, 
and to clerk in that office on December 1, 
1916. In June, 1925, he became extra yard- 
master on the New York division, being 
appointed general yardmaster at Bethlehem, 
Pa., in 1937, freight trainmaster on the 
Reading division in November, 1937, and 
trainmaster on that division in November, 
1938. On May 1, 1939, Mr. Moore joined 
the Central of New Jersey as assistant su- 
perintendent of the Central division at Jer- 
sey City, and in July, 1941, he was appointed 
superintendent of freight operation of that 
road at Jersey City terminal, a position 
which he maintained until his recent ap- 
nointment. 


William A. Kraemer, whose retire- 
ment as assistant general manager, East- 
ern district, of the Chicago & North 
Western, with headquarters at Chicago, 
was reported in the Railway Age of Octo- 
ber 9, was born at Rockfield, Wis., 0 
November 7, 1889, and entered the employ 
of the North Western on July 13, 1905, 
as a telegraph operator at Jackson, Wis. 
For the next six years he served as 4 
pump and switchlamp tender at Rockfield, 
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and as agent and operator at points in 
Wisconsin. In 1909, he was promoted to 
suburban inspector of the Wisconsin divi- 
sion, soon after to transportation inspec- 
tor, and in November of the same year, to 
chief train dispatcher of the Wisconsin 
division, with headquarters at Chicago. He 
held this position until November, 1919, 
when he was promoted to assistant super- 
intendent of the Wisconsin division at 
Chicago. In May, 1935, he was promoted 
to superintendent of the Galena division 
and on December 1, 1938, he was advanced 
to the position he held at the time of his 
retirement. 


Leon B. Kendall, whose promotion to 
assistant general manager, Eastern district, 
of the Chicago & North Western, with 
headquarters at Chicago, was reported in 
the Railway Age of October 9, was born 
at Pompanoosuc, Vt., on November 26, 
1888, and graduated from Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1910. He entered railway service on 
August 17, 1910, as a telegrapher of the 
Dakota division of the North Western and 
was promoted to train dispatcher in 1911. 
He was advanced to chief train dispatcher 
at Huron, S. D., in 1918, and on September 





Leon B. Kendall 


5, 1925, he was promoted to trainmaster 
at Boone, Iowa, later serving in that ca- 
pacity at West Chicago and Sterling, IIl., 
and Madison, Wis. Mr. Kendall was pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent of the 
Madison division, with headquarters at 
Winona, Minn., on August 6, 1936, and on 
January 20, 1937, he was appointed super- 
intendent of telegraph, with headquarters at 
Chicago. In October, 1939, he was ad- 
vanced to division superintendent at Sioux 
City, Iowa. In December, 1920, Mr. Ken- 
dall was transferred to the Iowa division 
at Boone, and in April, 1942, he was trans- 
ferred to the Galena division, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. One year later he 
was promoted to the position he held at the 
time of his new appointment. 


Howard S. Smith, acting superintend- 
ent of the Galena division of the Chicago 
& North Western, has been promoted to 
superintendent of the Galena division with 
headquarters as before at Chicago. Mr. 
Smith was born at Beemer, Neb., on Au- 
gust 27, 1884, and entered railway service 
in September, 1901, as a telegraph operator 
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of the Nebraska division of the North 
Western, later working in the same ca- 
pacity on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, the Fort Worth & Denver City, and 
the Southern Pacific Lines in Texas & 
Louisiana. In 1907 he became a train dis- 
patcher of the Chihuahua & Pacific (part 
of the Mexico North-Western), and in 





Howard S. Smith 


1908 he went with the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco in the same capacity. In the same 
year he became a dispatcher of the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas, and in July, 1909, he 
was appointed chief dispatcher of the 
Mexico North-Western. In 1912 Mr. Smith 
was appointed chief dispatcher of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific, and from 
1917 to 1939 he served consecutively as 
chief dispatcher, trainmaster, assistant di- 
vision superintendent and division superin- 
tendent of the North Western, with head- 
quarters at Chadron, Neb. In December, 
1939, he was transferred to the Dakota di- 
vision, with headquarters at Huron, S. D., 
and on April 1, 1942, he was transferred to 
the Madison division, with headquarters at 
Madison, Wis. On April 1, 1943, he was 
appointed to the position he held at the 
time of his new promotion, effective Oc- 
tober 1. 


H. H. Hasselbacher, assistant chief 
clerk of the executive vice-president of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, has been 
promoted to superintendent of telegraph 
of the Burlington, and general superintend- 
ent of telegraph of the Colorado & South- 
ern, the Fort Worth & Denver City, and 
the Wichita Valley, (subsidiaries of the 
Burlington), with headquarters as before 
at Chicago, succeeding C..A. Worst, who 
has retired. 


TRAFFIC 


George Gore has been appointed gen- 
eral freight and passenger agent of the 
Atlanta & Saint Andrews Bay. 


L. P. Curran has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Green Bay & Western, 
with headquarters at Winona, Mich. 


Henry Hanes, general agent of the 
Grand Trunk Western at St. Paul, Minn., 
has: .n promoted to division freight agent, 
with headquarters at Grand Rapids, Mich., 








succeeding William Vyn, who has re. 
tired. P. C. Hankey, traveling freight 
agent, with headquarters at Minneapolis, 
Minn., has been advanced to general agent 
at St. Paul, replacing Mr. Hanes. 


R. A. Erickson has been appointed dj- 
vision freight agent of the Lehigh Valley, 
with headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y. 


F. E. McCann, has been appointed dis- 
trict freight agent of the Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio with headquarters at New York. 


R. D. Dwyer has been appointed as- 
sistant general freight agent of the Litch- 
field & Madison, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo. 


C. W. Johnson has been appointed 
freight traffic agent of the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis, with headquarters at 
Augusta, Ga. 


L. W. Hodgetts, commercial agent of 
the Chicago, South Shore & South Bend, 
has been promoted to general agent, with 
headquarters as before at Chicago. 


G. P. Carbrey has been appointed gen- 
eral agent, passenger department, of the 
Quebec Central, with headquarters at Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


J. C. Greene, commercial agent of the 
Georgia & Florida at Valdosta, Ga., has 
been appointed division freight agent of 
that road at the same address. 


Silas S. Salter, district freight agent of 
the Pennsylvania with headquarters at 
Montreal, Que., has been appointed dis- 
trict freight and passenger agent of that 
road at Montreal. 


L. R. Fjellman, traveling passenger 
agent of the Northern Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Spokane, Wash., has been ad- 
vanced to general agent at Farragut, Idaho, 
a newly-created position. 


John §S. Culpepper has been appointed 
assistant general freight agent of the South- 
ern with headquarters at Greenville, S. C,, 
and Robert C. Cotner has been appointed 
assistant general freight and passenger 
agent of that road at Spartanburg, S. C. 


Hall G. Williamson, commercial agent 
of the Chicago & Illinois Midland, has 
been promoted to general agent, with head- 
quarters as before at St. Louis, Mo., suc- 
ceeding G. E. Zetzsche, who has been 
granted leave of absence. 


Guy D. Larrabee, traveling agent of 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis, has been pro- 
moted to general agent, with headquarters 
as before at Birmingham, Ala., succeeding 
A. C. Leake, who has been transferred to 
St. Louis, Mo., replacing Henry W. Koch, 
deceased. 


William Henry Howard, assistant 


passenger traffic manager of the Atlantic 
Coast Line with headquarters at Wilming- 
ton, S. C., has retired at his own request. 
Mr. Howard was born on August 23, 
1878, at Cartersville, Ga., and entered rail- 
way service in April, 1899, as a stenog- 
rapher of the Southern. He was employed 
as secretary to the assistant general pas- 
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senger agent of that road, with headquar- 
ters at Atlanta, Ga., and in December, 
1900, he became secretary to the general 
passenger agent, with headquarters at 
Washington, D. C. In April, 1902, he en- 
tered the service of the Southeastern Pas- 
senger Association at Atlanta, serving suc- 
cessively as stenographer, assistant secre- 
tary, secretary and chairman. During the 
period of Federal Control, 1918 to 1920, 
Mr. Howard was secretary of the South- 
ern Passenger Traffic Committee at At- 
lanta, and in March, 1920, he again became 
chairman of the Southeastern Passenger 
Association, resigning in 1930 to become 
general passenger agent of the Atlantic 
Coast Line at Wilmington. In June, 1940, 
he was appointed assistant passenger traf- 
fc manager of that road at Wilmington, 
and served in that capacity until his re- 
cent retirement. 


Frederick H. N. Heeman, whose ap- 
pointment as assistant freight trafic man- 
ager of the Western Maryland at Baltimore, 
Md., was announced in the Railway Age 





Frederick H. N. Heeman 


of October 9, was born at Baltimore on 
March 6, 1890. He attended Baltimore 
Polytechnic Institute, Maryland Institute 
and LaSalle Extension University, and en- 
tered railroad service with the Western 
Maryland on May 19, 1907, as a bill clerk 
in the Baltimore freight office at Hillen 
Station. In 1912 he was appointed to the 
tariff department of the general office at 
Baltimore, and became chief rate clerk of 
the general freight office in 1915. He was 
Promoted to the position of chief clerk of 
that office in 1921, and in 1931 he became 
assistant general freight agent with head- 
quarters at Baltimore. In 1935 he was ap- 
pointed general freight agent at Baltimore, 
a capacity in which he served until his re- 
cent appointment as assistant freight traffic 
Manager with headquarters at Baltimore. 


M. I. Goldsmith, assistant mail and ex- 
Press traffic manager of the Southern Pa- 
Cific, has been promoted to mail and ex- 
Press traffic manager, with headquarters 
a before at San Francisco, succeeding 
Carlos J. McDonald, whose promotion 
fo assistant to the president and president 
of the Southern Pacific Land Company is 
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reported elsewhere in these columns. Mr. 
Goldsmith was born at Grand Rapids, 
Minn., on August 9, 1891, and entered rail- 
way service in 1909 with the maintenance 
of way department of the Southern Pacific, 
being engaged in survey work on the 
Marshfield line in Oregon until 1912 when 





M. I. Goldsmith 


he entered the railway mail service. In 
1917 Mr. Goldsmith returned to the South- 
ern Pacific as clerk of the mail traffic de- 
partment at San Francisco, subsequently 
serving as inspector and assistant to the 
mail and express traffic manager, with 
the same headquarters. In 1933 he was 
promoted to the position he held at the 
time of his new appointment, effective 
October 7. 


William C. Schafer, whose appoint- 
ment as general freight agent of the West- 
ern Maryland with headquarters at Balti- 
more, Md., was announced in the Railway 
Age of October 9, was born at Baltimore 
on May 31, 1899. He entered railroad ser- 
vice in 1914 as a clerk in the freight office 
of the Pennsylvania at Baltimore and in 





William C. Schafer 


1915 joined the Clyde Mallory Lines as a 
rate clerk at Baltimore. In 1916 he went 
with the Merchants and Miners Transpor- 
tation Company at Baltimore, serving suc- 
cessively as chief clerk, division freight 
agent, and soliciting freight agent: during 
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World War I he acted as principal clerk 
to the zone transportation officer at Balti- 
more. Mr. Schafer entered the service of 
the Western Maryland on April 4, 1921, as 
traveling freight agent, and was promoted 
four years later to commercial freight agent 
at York, Pa. He was appointed contract- 
ing freight agent at Baltimore and later 
advanced to the position of commercial 
freight agent at the same location. In 
February, 1927, he became division freight 
agent at Hagerstown, Md., a position which 
he held until his recent appointment as 
general freight agent at Baltimore. 


R. A. Dennis has been appointed general 
agent of the Western Maryland with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., succeeding C. 
E. Gehr, who has been promoted to divi- 
sion freight agent of that road at Cumber- 
land, Md., succeeding C. E. France. Mr. 
France is serving as division freight agent 
at Hagerstown, Md., succeeding W. C. 
Schafer, whose appointment as general 
freight agent of the Western Maryland with 
headquarters at Baltimore, Md., is noted 
above. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


W. J. Kernan, supervisor of track, 
Buffalo & East, of the New York Central, 
with headquarters at Rochester, N. Y., has 
been appointed assistant district engineer of 
the Boston & Albany, with headquarters at 
Boston, Mass. 


H. I. Currie has been appointed office 
engineer of the Canadian National with 
headquarters at Montreal, Que., succeed- 
ing J. A. Pearman, who has retired after - 
42 years in the service of the engineering 
department of that road. 


Charles V. Kitzmiller, an instrument- 
man on the Panhandle division of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific at Liberal, 
Kan., has been promoted to special engineer 
in charge of flood control, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, succeeding James Er- 
skine, whose death on September 2 was 
reported in the Railway Age of Septem~ 
ber 25. ? 


John F. Yerger, whose appointment as 
superintendent telegraph and signals of the 
Lehigh Valley was announced in the Rail- 
way Age of August 21, was born at Roch- 
ester, N. Y., on August 28, 1904. He at- 
tended Mechanics Institute at Rochester, 
and entered the employ of the General 
Railway Signal Company at Rochester in 
June, 1923, working in various positions 
in the test room, construction and engineer- 
ing departments. Mr. Yerger entered rail- 
road service in March, 1940, as signal cir- 
cuit designer of the Lehigh Valley. He was 
promoted to acting signal engineer in De- 
cember, 1942, and served in that capacity 
until his recent appointment as superin- 
tendent telegraph and signals. 


MECHANICAL 


William Moore, whose promotion to 
superintendent of motive power of the Erie, 
with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, was 
reported in the Railway Age of October 9, 
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Rio Grande territory ranges from high snow country to desert areas, 
thus covering a wide temperature range. 


From Denver, exactly one mile above sea level, the Diesels climb 50 
miles of ascending 2.0 percent ruling gradient to the East Portal of the 
Moffat Tunnel. Apex of tunnel is 9,239 feet, the highest point on the 
route of the Diesels. After piercing the 6.2 miles tunnel bore, they con- 
tinue 323 miles on descending gradients of varying degrees to Green 
River, Utah, the lowest point on the system (elevation 4,075 feet). Erom 
Green River, the Diesels ascend 96.3 miles of 1.0 to 2.4 percent grades 
to Soldier Summit, Utah (elevation 7,440. feet), after which they descend 
on a 2.0 percent grade to Salt Lake City (elevation 4,235 feet). 





* BACK THE ATTACK—BUY MORE WAR BONDS * 














93.6% MORE LOCOMOTIVE MILES PER MONTH 
HANDLING SAME TONNAGE 13.7% FASTER... 


N fifteen months of operation, the first three General Motors 5400 
Hp. Diesel Freight Locomotives, pulling symbol trains over the 
mountainous Moffat Tunnel Route between Denver and Salt Lake 
City (570 miles), have established the following performance 
highlights . . . 





Diesels are delivering 53.6 percent more locomotive 
miles per month. 


Diesels are handling the same tonnage 13.7 percent 
faster. 

Diesels are averaging 90 percent availability, an 
increase of 36 percent. 


Due to increased speed and greater availability, the 
Diesels are delivering 45 percent more gross-ton-miles 
per day. 


In the light of this outstanding performance, it is readily understood 
why the Rio Grande has recently placed in service additional 
GM 5400 Hp. Diesel Freight Locomotives, with still more to follow 
when authorized by the War Production Board. 


(IENERAL MOTORS 


LOCO! EOTIVES 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 








was born at Hornell, N. Y., and attended 
Park Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. In 1906 
he was appointed a foreman of the Erie 
at Meadville, Pa., and three years later he 
was advanced to roundhouse foreman, with 
headquarters at Carbondale, Pa. From 
1915 to 1917 Mr. Moore served as general 





William Moore 


foreman at Marion, Ohio, and Meadville, 
and in 1918 he was promoted to master 
mechanic, with headquarters at Kent, Ohio. 
In 1921 he was transferred to Susquehanna, 
Pa., and in 1938 to Buffalo, N. Y. In 
1941 Mr. Moore was advanced to assistant 
to the superintendent of motive power, 
with headquarters at Cleveland, holding 
that position until his new appointment, 
effective October 1. Mr. Moore is a past 
president of the Central Railway Club, 
Buffalo. 


William A. Carlson, whose promotion 
to assistant superintendent of motive power 
of the Erie, with headquarters at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was reported in the Railway 
Age oi October 9, was born at Chicago on 
April 27, 1890, and entered railway service 
in June, 1906, as a machinist helper of the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis (Nickel 
Plate), at Chicago, subsequently serving as 





William A. Carlson 


a machinist at Fort Wayne, Ind. In 1913 
he went with the Chicago & Alton (now 
the Alton) as a machinist at Chicago, and 
one year later he went with the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, in the same capac- 
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ity and with the same headquarters. In 
July, 1915, Mr. Carlson returned to the 
Nickel Plate as a machinist and later 
served as roundhouse foreman and general 
foreman at Fort Wayne. In 1928 he be- 
came general master mechanic of the Erie 
at Hornell, N. Y., and in 1929 he was ad- 
vanced to Western district master mechanic, 
with headquarters at Meadville, Pa., hold- 
ing that position until his new appoint- 
ment, effective October 1. 


B. V. Johnson, supervisor of repairs, 
Diesel and motor car service and main- 
tenance of the Union Pacific at Los Angeles, 
has been promoted to superintendent of 
Diesel and motor car service and main- 
tenance of the system, with headquarters 
at Omaha, Neb. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


D. H. Fenwick has been appointed tie 
and lumber agent, Western Lines, of the 


Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at 
Winnipeg, Man. : 
SPECIAL 


R. L. Winklepleck has been appointed 
horticultural agent of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
with headquarters at Baltimore, Md. 


E. A. Teed has been appointed director 
of accident prevention of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco (Frisco), with headquarters 
at Springtield, Mo., succeeding A. J. Finn, 
who has been temporarily assigned to other 
duties. 


Byron L. Johnson, special agent of the 
Chicago Great Western, has been promoted 
to chief special agent, with headquarters 
as before at Des Moines, Iowa, succeeding 
Fred Johnson, whose death on August 
10 was reported in the Railway Age of 
August 21. 


OBITUARY 


Charles Hepburn Andrus, at one time 
a master mechanic on the Pennsylvania, 
died at Sinking Springs, Pa., on August 23. 


William F. Griffitts, who retired in 
1936 as passenger traffic manager of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, died on 
October 11 at his home at East Orange, 
N. J. He was 72 years old. 


Sir Guy Granet, chairman of the Lon- 
don, Midland & Scottish from 1924 to 1927, 
died last week at his home in Gloucester- 
shire, England. He was 75 years old. He 
was a former secretary of the Railway 
Companies Association, and general man- 
ager of the Midland. 


John Bissell Reeve, superintendent of 
transportation, Southern Ontario, district, 
of the Canadian National, whose death on 
September 24 was reported in the “Rail- 
way Officers” columns of the Railway Age 
of October 2, entered the service of the 
Grand Trunk (now part of the Canadian 
National) at Island Pond, Vt., as a call 
boy more than 41 years ago. Subsequently 
he served as car checker, clerk, operator, 








relief agent, dispatcher and chief dispatcher 
on the Portland and the St. Lawrence dj- 
visions. Prior to October, 1941, when he 
was appointed superintendent of transpor- 
tation, Southern Ontario district, with 
headquarters at Toronto, Ont., he held the 
position of assistant superintendent at 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Samuel Harden Church, who retired 
in 1928 as vice-president of the Pennsyl- 
vania, died on October 11 at a Pittsburgh, 
Pa., hospital. He was 85 years old. At the 
time of his death Mr. Church was president 
of the Carnegie Institute. He was the au- 
thor of a fifteen-volume “Corporate History 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad,” a work 
which he was commissioned to write and 
which consumed eight years of effort. 


William J. Rodgers, retired chairman 
of the Southeastern Passenger Association 
at St. Louis, Mo., died at a St. Louis hos- 
pital on October 8, following an accident. 
He was 73 years old. A photograph of Mr. 
Rodgers and a biographical sketch of his 
career appeared in the Railway Age of 
March 6, at the time of his retirement. 


Thornton M. Niven, who retired on 
February 1, 1938, as general auditor of 
the Missouri Pacitic, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo., died at his home in Pacific 
Grove, Cal., on September 5. Mr. Niven 
was born at Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., on Sep- 
tember 10, 1876, and was educated at 
Westminster School, Simsbury, Conn. 
After about a year’s service as first 
lieutenant of the 201st Infantry of the 
New York Volunteers, Mr. Niven entered 
railway service in 1899 as a clerk of the 
Great Northern. In the following year he 
left this company to accept a similar posi- 
tion with the Erie & Wyoming Valley 
(now part of the Erie), and in 1901 he 
went with the Central of New Jersey, also 
as a clerk, returning to the Erie in the 
same capacity in 1902. From 1909 to 1911, 
he was associated with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as an examiner of ac- 
counts, then becoming credit manager for 
a business concern. In 1913, Mr. Niven 
entered the service of the Missouri Pacific 
as auditor of disbursements and after five 
years in this capacity he was appointed as- 
sistant federal auditor of this company. In 
1920 Mr. Niven was appointed general 
auditor of the company, holding this post- 
tion continuously until his retirement. 


“Sup Earty—sy Decemser 10” will be 
the keynote of the Railway Express Agency 
drive, that Christmas shipping this year 
will not encounter “bottlenecks” in the 
country’s already over-taxed transporta- 
tion facilities. Acting upon a request from 
the Office of Defense Transportation for 
participation in such an effort, the entire 
express organization, from its 23,000 ol 
fices, will supply department stores and 
retail shops with display materials and 
leaflets for customers, urging them 0 
support this volunteer “closing date” for 
Christmas shipping. Careful packing and 
legible addressing is again stressed in order 
to expedite handling and delivery. 





Railway Age—October 16, 1943 
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